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Broadway’s Crack Auto Salesmen. 


How Can We Direct the Work of Our 


Commission Salesmen? 


S. Roland Hall’s Special Section on 
Better Sales Literature 


A Dartnell ) Publication 


82.4 Percent Gain 


in June Advertising 


he June issue of Better Homes and 
Gardens carries more advertising than 
the same month last year by 82.4 percent. 


During the first six months of 1925 
the following gains were made over the 
same period last year: 


Gain in Furniture Advertising 129.2% 
Gain in Hardware Advertising 310.9% 
Gain in Paints & Varnish Adv. 262.4% 
Gain in Soap & Cleanser Adv. 612.5% 
Gain in Structural- Lumber Adv. 124.4% 
Gain in Roofing Advertising 1353.1% 


These Advertisers Know What They 
Are Buying —Write for the Facts 


Better Homes ana Gardens 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher - - Des Moines, Iowa 
MORE THAN 580,000 NET PAID—AND GROWING! 


1,120,294 


Fo the six months ending March 31, 1925, the average 
net paid circulation of the Sunday Chicago Herald 
€& Examiner was 1,120,294. 


This circulation, the highest ever attained by any 
American newspaper, was built in a period of four years 
of steady growth by strict adherence to a consistent 
policy of producing a well-balanced newspaper .. . pro- 


gressive, accurate, entertaining, and always alert to serve 
the interests of the public. 


This circulation is unmistakable evidence of public 
faith and preference ...for this overwhelming group 
of readers{made up of intelligent, industrious Americans 
who make money and live well} pay a higher price for 
the Sunday Chicago Herald & Examiner than they would 


pay for most other Sunday newspapers. 


And the sales chart of any manufacturer of a standard 
product, who intelligently cultivates the patronage of 
this great army of buyers through theadvertising columns 
of the Chicago Herald & Examiner, will show a gratify- 
ing upward trend. 


Circulation Is Power ! 


“BUY IT BY THE MILLION” 


* Certified average net paid circulation of the Sunday Chicago Herald and 
Examiner for the six months ending March 31, 1925. Figures taken from 
Official Reports to the Government. 
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What Every 
Sales Manager 
Wants to Know 


Where Are 
My Best Markets? 


For that reason we are almost 
daily asked about one or all of 
the three live markets 
covered by our publications. 


Write us—we'll talk facts. 
We'll tell you what we 
know— and you can make 
your own deductions. 


No obligation — and no mat- 
ter what your line is we are 
sure you'll profit by the con- 
tact your request will establish. 


Please mention SALES MANAGE- 
MENT. 


BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS 


Read weekly by 5,000 dealers whose 
influence controls the sale of ninety 
per cent of all building supplies— 
and who use motor trucks and other 
material-handling equipment. 


BRICK and CLAY RECORD 


Clay products manufacturing plants 
buy labor-saving machinery and 
equipment of every conceivable 
kind. A prosperous industry spend- 
ing millions annually. 


CERAMIC INDUSTRY 


The only paper covering the manu- 
facture of glass, pottery, enamels 
and allied products, with national 
distribution. A virgin field rapidly 
expanding. 


Send for a recent issue of any of 
these publications and let us help 
you to investigate these markets 


INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


409 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 
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This Issue at a Glance 


ADVERTISING 


As we go to press, a report comes in 
from Houston on the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World convention, which 
indicates that this year’s meeting has 
aroused even more widespread interest 
than the one held in London last year. 
Some of the details of the first three days’ 
sessions are given on page 770. 


When Campbell-Smith-Ritchie saw one 
of their oldest and best dealers stray off 
to a competitor who had built up a wide 
demand through national advertising, they 
concluded it was time to do a little adver- 
tising on their own account. How this de- 
cision brought about a complete re-design- 
ing of the product and, ultimately, a big 
increase in sales, is told in an article, 
“When the Product Isn’t Ready to be Ad- 
vertised in'a Big Way.” Page 739. 


The first of a series of articles on the 
legal relationship between the advertising 
agency and the advertiser appears on 
page 733. Roy Johnson, eastern editor of 
Sales Management, has worked in collab- 
oration with James G. Montague, who is a 
well-known authority on this particular 
phase of law, in preparing this series. The 
first article shows that a contract relation- 
ship exists between the agency and the 
client, even though such a contract may 
have been only an oral or implied agree- 
ment. “The Legal Aspect of the Relation 
Between Advertising Agent and Client.” 


“T have no patience with men who can- 
not learn from the experience of others,” 
says Walter P. Chrysler, in a recent inter- 
view. The head of the Maxwell-Chrysler 
motor car interests has some _ interesting 
comments to make on his change of atti- 
tude toward advertising. Page 771. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


Even though the majority of the mem- 
bers of the Federal Trade Commission 
agreed that publicity issued coincident with 
the filing of complaints was damaging and 
unfair to the accused parties, it appears 
that the dissenting minority of the com- 
mission can use the machinery of the com- 
mission to override the majority decision. 
The recent Mallinson Company decision is 
a case in point which shows how the mi- 
nority members initiated publicity of dam- 
aging character even though the complaint 
was dismissed. Page 750. 


MARKETS 


The sales manager who goes after the 
business of the thousands of summer resort 
visitors may find in this market the means 
for keeping the sales curve from dipping 
during the hot weather, says a writer who 
has been investigating the possibilities of 
developing business among the summer 
travelers. “Summer Resorts as a Remedy 
for Drooping Sales Curves.” Page 767. 


OPERATING SALESMEN 


“How can we direct the work of our 
commission salesman?” queries a_ sales 
manager who feels that the straight com- 
mission plan of compensation has robbed 
him of any control over these men. The 
leading article in this issue points out that 
sluggish activity on the sales force often 
means only that the sales manager himself 
is failing to supply plans and ideas and 
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constructive suggestions which will keep 
the men working at full capacity. It tells 
how a number of sales executives are meet- 
ing this problem of keeping their commis- 
sion men interested. Page 731. 


PACKAGING 


How the utility package has been used 
by the Fitzgerald Manufacturing Company, 
Green & Green, Steele-Wedeles Company, 
Gowan, Lennig-Brown, and others, with 
gratifying results on the sales sheet, is re- 
lated in an article, “Packages as Prem- 
iums.” A glove box container that lent 
salability to an electric marcel waver in 
a highly competitive market is one instance 
recounted. A number of sales managers 
tell why the container has played an im- 
portant part in the marketing of one or 
more of their products. Page 737. 


SALES LITERATURE 


A book which brought 30 per cent co- 
operation from Berkey & Gay’s furniture 
dealers has been chosen by S. Roland Hall 
as the leading item in the section on “Bet- 
ter Sales Literature.” Other literature 
which is discussed in this section includes: 
A direct advertisement by the James F. 
Newcomb & Company, Inc.; folders, mail- 
ing pieces and booklets from the Royal 
Electrotype Company, the Rockland and 
Rockport Lime Corporation, Butterick Pub- 
lishing Company, Buffalo Evening News, 
and the National Paper Box Manufactur- 
ers’ Association; a house organ from the 
Guaranty Trust Company; mailing pieces 
used by the Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany to induce prompt payment of prem- 
iums; and a plan used by the Ediphone 
Company to encourage the interest in bet- 
ter letters. Page 751. 


SALES PROMOTION 

A monthly window display service de- 
signed to educate dealers in the most 
profitable use of their show windows, and 
to furnish them with materials for unusual 
trims, is a feature of the promotion plan 
of the Cooper Underwear Company which 
is meeting with a big response from the 
company’s dealers. Details of the plan are 
told in an article, “Dealer ‘Helps’ that 
Really Help Sell More Merchandise.” 
Page 743. 


SALESMANSHIP 


Four of the best automobile salesmen in 
New York tell how they manage to corner 
most of the prize money offered by their 
companies, and how they sell their way 
to the honor position on their sales staffs 
month after month. Jim Salkind, who is 
one of these stars, sold $268,000 worth of 
cars last year and he has the highest 
Studebaker quota in New York. Page 735. 


WASHINGTON NEws 

The Bureau of Commerce has completed 
its report on merchandise warehousing as 
a factor in distribution. The review of 
the report, which appears on page 747, 
ernphasizes the advantages of employing 
warehouse services, and points out the 
close relationship between the development 
of merchandise warehousing practice and 
the question of hand-to-mouth buying and 
the mania for rapid turnover. The Wash- 
ington correspondent reports also that there 
is to be a new farm census that should 
prove of unusual interest to sales man- 
agers. 
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SPOKESMAN-REVIEW AND SPOKANE CHRONICLE LEAD 


THE LEADERS IN NATIONAL ADV. GAIN. 
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SOLID LINE REPRESENTS REVIEW AND CHRONICLE 
------ OOTTED LINE 53 NEWSPMPER LEADERS 1 GAIN" 


Evidence of the Growing 
Importance of the 
Spokane Country 
Market 


That national advertisers are realizing the 
rapidly growing importance of The Spokane 
Country Market and the effectiveness of its 
newspapers is indicated by the above chart 
showing percentages of increase in national 
lineage since 1921. 


According to figures compiled by National 
Advertising (Magazine), New York, the in- 
crease in national advertising lineage in 
THe SpoxesMAN-REVIEW and SPOKANE 
CHRONICLE since 1921 has beaten the average 
increase for 53 of what were reported to be 
leaders in national advertising gain during 
the same period. 


The 53 leaders in the gain included the more 
important papers in such cities as Chicago, 
Boston, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
S&. Louis, Indianapolis, Philadelphia, Mem- 
phis, Denver, Seattle, Oklahoma City, Balti- 
more, Houston, etc., etc. 
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“CESE SI ERY eR 

CCORDING to the Federal Census, covering analysis of national wealth 
Vag by states at various dates from 1880 to 1922, Washington, Oregon and 
eee Idaho made rapid progress. 

{| For buying power comparison, let’s call The Spokane Country the “State 
of Lincoln” (this has been seriously considered for a long time), and we have 
a per capita wealth of $3,694, compared with $2,918 -for the United States, or 
approximately $3,104 greater wealth per family. 


4 Furthermore, The Spokane Country leads in per capita wealth most all states of 
the Union, including such commonwealths as New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois. : 


{ As to The Spokane Country’s rapidly growing importance, it is also significant 
that the increase in per capita wealth 1922 over 1912 was $427 greater than the aver- 
age for the country. The percentage of increase in per capita wealth for the 10- 
year period was 60.6% for The Spokane Country, or 3 times greater than Cali- 
fornia’s increase, which was 20.6%. 


{| The Spokane Country People have established new and finer standards of living, 
and they have the means and are living up tothem. They are especially responsive 
to products advertised thru their daily newspapers. 


{ Spokane and its rich, surrounding territory make up one cohesive market of 
564,000 consumers. Most of the 89,000 circulation of THe Spokesman-ReEvIEW 
and SpoKANE CHRONICLE is confined to the 97,487 homes located in the 522 cities 
and towns of the field. 


Send for 1925 Book of Facts about The Spokane Country Market 
and the Five Major Markets of the Pacific Northwest. 


: REVIEW-CHRONICLE NATIONAL ADVERTISING BUREAU 
REPRESENTATIVES —- Si nat Rats a Oe, DOMINANT 
WM. J. MORTON CO. THE POKESMAN:REVIEW. — FARM MAGAZINES 


NEW YORK CHICAGO MORNING - SUNDAY- TWICE -A-WEEK THE WASHINGTON FARMER 


Sonrmescoroe menes| -SUpOKUtE Daily Gheonigle | rome exes 


euetiet eet EVENING=WEERLY NSS SST THE OREGON FARMER 
ae COVER SPOKANE AND SPOKANE COUNTRY LIKE THE SUNSHINE] 7, 
Ly 
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Wisconsin’s >, * 
Diversified Industry 
Stabilizes Prosperity 


\ \ JISCONSIN’S 10,393 manufacturing plants provide the basic background 
for a substantial, solid and dependable market—a market that absorbs 
: and automatically corrects the shifting tendencies of industrial curves. 


As one Wisconsin industry feels depression, the load is carried by others 
more prosperous. Labor shifts, conditions are rebalanced—Wisconsin pros- 
perity continues—its $337,978,303 annual payroll is uninterrupted. 


These are basic facts, substantiated by bank clearance figures and Bradstreet 
Industrial Reports. They indicate a consistently prosperous market, not this 
month or this year, but year after year after year. 


This worthwhile sales field can be reached effectively and economically in but 
one way—through Wisconsin Daily Newspapers. These 47 newspapers reach 
practically every family in the state, both city and rural. Let them co-operate 
with you in reaching this better market. A request will bring full particulars. 


Address: Secretary, 421 Sycamore Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Part of the American Radiator Company's 
Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machine 
Installation in the American Radiator Build- 
ing, 40 West 40th Street, New York City—de- 
signed by Raymond M. Hood. A new tower 
to mark an outstanding American success. 


Building Business 
on a Foundation of 


_ ACTUAL FACTS 


OR eighteen years the figure-facts of 

the American Radiator Company 
have been secured mechanically—with the 
aid of Electro Tabulating and Accounting 
Machines (Hollerith Patents). 


Installed for the purpose of compiling 
sales analysis only, they effected such 
tangible benefits that their scope quickly 
widened and now includes practically all 
thework donebythestatistical department. 


These machines can contribute to the. 
success of your own business by doing all 
your statistical work accurately, quickly 
and economically. The accuracy results 
from mechanical handling, the speed from 
electrical operation and the economy from 
the ability to do more work in less time 
than is possible by any other method. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 


The Tabulating Machine Company Division 
50 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


Offices in all the Principal Cities of the World 


Members of the National Association of Office Appliance 
Manufacturers 


oA ee 


International Business Machines Corporation, 
The Tabulating Machine Company Division, 
50 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen:— 


Kindly supply us with detailed information regard- 
ing Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines. 


Name 


PSE OT Ee 


ye EE 
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A Few Salient Reasons Why You Should Buy 
Advertising in the Fort Worth Star-Telegram 


Cotton From Nation’s Business 
Produced in 1924 Pans SOS 
Texas___ $534,240,000 
U.S... .. $1,487,225,000 #), ‘ie 
ot AEA ROE” 
Farm Products 43.i\ Salar 
Produced in 1924 Be ete 
Texas___ $736,677,000 
U. S. ____ $8,703,144,000 
Babee a al 
oe ap eee 4 Circulation Territory 
Texas... $424,281,000 
U.S. ____ $4,834,512,000 oat 
GIVES POPULATION 
Crude Oil FULL OF NEARLY 
Produced in 1924 COVERAGE 2 MILLION 
Texas _ 132,071,000 bbls. —— samme 
U.S. __ 707,265,000 bbls. DOMINATES 96.8 NATIVE 
d , THE BORN, WHITE 
wusitendeee on TERRITORY AMERICAN 
the heart of it — 
1.1 NEGRO POPULATION 


THE BEST TRY-OUT TERRITORY IN THE U.S. 


Fort Worth Star-Telegram. 


Over 90,000 Daily Fort Worth, Texas Over 100,000 Sunday 


Covers West Texas, the richest section of the South, with more 
net paid circulation than any other three or four papers com- 
bined. Over 900 towns and a population of nearly 2,000,000. 


The Largest Circulation in the South Without the Use 
of Contests or Premiums 


AMON G. CARTER Charter Member A. L. SHUMAN 
Pres. and Publisher Audit Bureau of Circulations Vice Pres. and Adv. Mgr. 
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will Follow 


The place to get new business without new 
overhead is from oldcustomers.In Bangoror 
Birmingham, Sandusky or Seattle—hereand 
there all over the country—you have custom- 
ers who should be buying more from you. One 
that you may think of as a quantity buyer 
may have ordered much less this month. 
When that happens do you know it imme- 
diately ? Do you know which customers are 
buying only part of your line who should be 
ordering ail of your products? And do you 
really know just how this salesman and that 
is doing —the frequency of their calls on 
certain customers, the comparison of their 
sales to those of former salesmen in these 
territories? 


Acme Card System Company 


Offices in Most Principal Cities 
General Offices: 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Follow the Sales 
and More Sales 


Acme Visible Records will show you all 
these facts—at a glance. The flash of a 
colored signal brings to your attention 
facts you ought to know to take the proper 
action at the proper time. A flip of the card 
gives the details. 


That’s the difference between Acme and 
ordinary records. Acme discloses facts— 
others merely store them. Successful 
sales executives all over the world are 
now using Acme Visible Records for the 
better direction of sales effort. And don’t 
get the impression that Acme extends 
your sales only among present 
customers; it is as highly valued for its 
contribution to new sales-success as to 
old customer sales extension. As an 
approved method you would probably like 
to know just how your system can be 
Acme-ized. That is why we include the 
coupon. 


ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY, SM—5-25 
116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


LJ Have representative call 
a Mail Catalogue 


| 

| 

l 

| 

| (_] Send detailed recommendations by mail on hand- 
i ling________records. (sample forms enclosed) 
| 

| 

I 

| 


Name 


Address 
By 


ACME 


VISIBLE RECORDS EQUIPMENT 
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All typewriters are made in plants where equipment and operations are kept in 
order by the kind of men who read Industrial Engineer. 


Corona is no different 


C. D. CORWIN is the Works Engineer 
of the Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. He 
subscribes for Industrial Engineer. He 
also writes articles for Industrial En- 
gineer. 

In his February article, entitled What 
Maintenance Includes and How It Is Han- 
dled, he shows the potential buying 
power of the Corona maintenance or- 
ganization. This organization is re- 
sponsible for: 

(1) All repairs to buildings and build- 
ing equipment, including floors, 
roofs, heating and ventilating sys- 
tems, plumbing systems, water sys- 
tem, gas system, compressed air 
system, sprinkler system. 

(2) All transmission equipment, such 
as shafting, countershafts, belting, 
bearings, etc. 

(3) All water systems, gas, steam and 


compressed air systems, with the 
various equipment operated in con- 
nection with these systems. 

(4) All electrical equipment including 
motors, switches, electric ovens, 
electric heat-treating ovens, etc. 

(5) All sheet-metal work, carpenter 
work and painting work. 

Quite an imposing list of responsibil- 
ities? Yet the Works Manager in the 
Corona plant is no different than works 
managers in hundreds of other plants 
that turn out typewriters, textiles, steel, 
guns, electrical appliances, tools, sew- 
ing-machines, motor cars and what not. 

The Works Manager is a buyer— 
your buyer if you sell industrial equip- 
ment or materials. 

13,500 of these buyers subscribe to 
Industrial Engineer. Establish contact 
with them! 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 
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Subscription Rates: single copies, 20 cents. 
Yearly subseriptions payable in advance, $4.00 
for twenty-six issues, anywhere in the United 
States or its possessions. In Canada, $4.25 and 
$4.50 in foreign countries. Six months’ sub- 
scription, $2.00, for thirteen issues. No two- 
year or clubbing rates. 


Bound Volumes: There are thirteen issues 
to a SALES MANAGEMENT volume, beginning 
with the first issue of January, and the first 
issue of July. These volumes, bound in buck- 
ram, may be ordered for delivery at the con- 
clusion of the volume. Price, $5.00, postpaid. 


Back Bound Volumes: Bound editions of 
Volume VI, containing the issues of July to 
December, 1924, and Volume V, containing the 
issues of October, 1923, to June, 1924, may be 
obtained from the office of publication, 1801 
Leland Avenue, Chicago. Price, $6.00, postpaid. 


Renewals: Subseriptions to SALES MANAGE- 


MANAGING EDITOR 


Published Every-Other-Saturday for Those 
Marketing Through National Sales Organizations 


VoLUME EIGHT Established 1918 by The Dartnell Corporation 


NUMBER TEN 


EASTERN EDITOR 


Contents for May 16, 1925 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR CONTRIBUTING EDITOR 


Entered as Second Class Matter March 12, 1919, at Post Office, Chicage, Ill., under Act of 1879 
Copyrighted 1925 by The Dartnell Corporation. Printed by The Dartnell Press 
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Advertising 
That Sells 


If advertising fails to sell mer- 
chandise or service at a fair net 
profit to the seller, then it has no 
real excuse for existence. Wrap 
your mind around that statement 
for a full minute—it is the prac- 
tical answer to all printed sales- 
manship. 

Did it payincoin of the realm? 
That’s the crux of it all. Ifit did 
not, the advertising or its admin- 
istration, or both, were wrong. 
Advertising in a practical sense 
—and that’s about 99 44/100% 
of the only kind of commercial 
sense worth while—was never 
meant to do but one thing— 
make sales in a profitable volume 
for the seller. 


It’s Good Business 


Good advertising, regardless of its form, is 
always good business regardless of the 
times. But lots of advertising is not 
good advertising. And to this kind the 
condition of the times makes little differ- 
ence—the result is nearly always the 
same — failure. 


There is no secret or mystery about good 
advertising. Its ability to win the con- 
fidence and the business of the reader 
lies in its frankness—its truth—its sin- 
cerity. Sounds easy, but it isn’t. 
e 
Experience 

The biggest single element in successful 
advertising is experience — not occult 
crystal gazing or long-haired genius. Ask 
a few of the men who have battled in 
the vortex of advertising; they haven't 
any illusions on thesubject—they know! 
Incidentally, the men with a real mer- 
chandising instinct, plus the ability to 
plan and write advertising that sells 
merchandise or service quickly at a 
profit, are rare men. We have a few 
in our organization, and only a few. 


You may want to know more about our 
service—what we have done for other 
concerns both large and small, what we 
are doing now and for whom. In any 
event, whether you are now advertising 
or not, we sincerely believe that you owe 
it to your business to learn more of the 
methods which are bringing real adver- 
tising results to the concerns we serve. 
A conference entails no obligation. 


“The real function of advertising is to 
sell something at a brofit, not to gratify 
an advertiser's vanity’? —J.H. T. 


L. E. Lockwoop, formerly vice-president 
of the Crescent Pipe Line Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was elected president of the 
company succeeding CHARLES SCHUMAKER. 
C. T. VANDERGRIFT was chosen vice-presi- 
dent and J. A. ToOMEY was reelected sec- 
retary and treasurer. 


Vital Foods, Inc., Cortland, New York, 
have acquired the entire assets of The 
Ekenberg Company, Cortland, makers of 
Teco self-rising flours. The officers of the 
new company are president, J. P. JorDAN 
of New York City; vice-president and 
treasurer in charge of sales, C. M. RicGs 
of Cortland; and secretary, GrEoRGE J. 
MILLER, Cortland. 


Following the resignation of Epcarp E. 
Fay, who for twenty-five years has been 
in charge of sales, ARTHUR C. KINGSTON 
has been made director of sales of. the 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Company, 
Boston, Mass. Mr. Kingston was formerly 
general sales manager of the Peerless Rub- 
ber Company and Mechanical Rubber Com- 
pany, subsidiaries of the United States 
Rubber Company. 


E. F. Mair, formerly sales manager for 
Thomas Cusack Company of Minneapolis, 
outdoor advertisers, has been appointed 
general manager of the Allen-Qualley Com- 
pany, candy manufacturers, St. Paul. Mr. 
Mair was the first president of the Minne- 
apolis Association of Sales Managers. 


Eton G. Pratt, formerly of the Modern 
Eloquence Corporation, has become asso- 
ciated with the New York office of Lord & 
Thomas, advertising agency, as account 
executive. 


Pathex, Inc., of New York City, manu- 
facturers of the Pathex Motion Picture 
Camera and Projector, a complete motion 
picture outfit for the amateur photographer, 
has placed its account with Dorrance, Sul- 
livan & Company. HENry C. Brown, for 
eighteen years sales and advertising man- 
ager for the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany, Camden, N. J., is in charge of the 
sales and advertising department. 


C. G. McDonoucu has resigned as sales 
manager of the taxicab and commercial 
car department of Willys-Overland, Inc., 
Toledo. Mr. McDonough will remain in 
the taxicab business, but has not announced 
his new connection. 
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—Courtesy, ‘the Pullman Company 


RussELL T. KELLEY, president of The 
Hamilton Advertisers’ Agency, Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, Ontario, was elected president of 
The Tourist Association of Ontario. Mr. 
Kelley has been active in the various good 
roads associations of Canada. The Tourist 
Association of Ontario will shortly start an 


aggressive advertising campaign in the 


United States to acquaint motorists with 
the opportunities Ontario offers for vaca- 
tioning. 


Two Baltimore advertising agencies, 
The H. B. Green Company and Van Sant 
and Company, have combined and formed 
The Green Van Sant Company. 


O. E. PEDERSON, general manager of the 
Chicago Federal Motor Truck branch, an- 
nounces the appointment of H. L. GILLETTE 
as sales manager for the Chicago territory. 
For the past two years Mr. Gillette has 
been manager of the General Motors 
Truck Milwaukee branch. 


The name of Evans & Barnhill, Inc., 
New York City, has been changed to 
Evans, Kip & Hackett, Inc. 


RussELL H. STRICKLAND, for several years 
sales manager of the Kewanee Private 
Utilities Company, Kewanee, Illinois, and 
more recently with the Perfection Paint 
and Color Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
has been made general sales manager of 
the Challenge Company, Batavia, Illinois, 
manufacturers of farm equipment. 


W. A. P. JouN, until recently vice-presi- 
dent of the Dunlap-Ward Company, Cleve- 
land, and _ previously associated with 
Brooke, Smith & French, Detroit, has 
joined the staff of The Campbell-Ewald 
advertising agency, Detroit. 


A. H. JAEGER, manager of the appliance 
division of the Edison Electric Appliance 
Company, Chicago, was elected president 
of the Chicago Sales Managers’ Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting. Other officers 
elected are: first vice-president, H. W. 
KeEMPNICH, general sales and advertising 
manager, Shipman Ward Manufacturing 
Company; second vice-president, W. L. 
McCasky, secretary and sales manager of 
the Cole Manufacturing Company; secre- 
tary, W. H. Dennison, R. J. Richards & 
Company; and treasurer, GEORGE W. VAN 
CLEAVE, secretary and sales manager, The 
Northwestern Terra Cotta Company. 
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of More Than a 
Million Homes 


are convinced that 
Merchandise Advertised 
in this, their favorite 
publication, is first-class 
and good for them to buy 
because 


GOOD 


HOUSEKEEPING 


SAYS 
SO 


: 
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730 


12 percent more |<? 


circulation 


Than You Actually Pay For at. 


Present Advertising Rates in 


9 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


And at the same time, a total 
circulation of 123,500 which 
reaches that cross-section of the 
American public representing its 
greatest buying power—the sub- 
stantial, financially able, well-to- 
do middle class. 


Here is a Quality Group maga- 
zine with 24-karat quality dis- 
tribution which has increased 
steadily and naturally from month 
to month and year to year solely 
through its appeal to those who 
form the backbone of every 
community. 


While current rates are based on 
a rebate-backed guarantee of 


The 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


8 Arlington Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A Quality Group Magazine 


110,000 net paid circulation, the 
excess of 13,500 places tangible 
premium value on every line of 
space. 


The Atlantic’s advertising section 
is a symposium of offerings, ex- 
emplar of the highest standards 
in manufacturing and merchan- 
dising. To be included in this 
market place is to put your 
commodity under a recognized 
hallmark of excellence—and in 
direct contact with 123,500 
readers who have the means to 
buy what they want. 


Shall we quote rates by mail or 
through personal representative? 
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How Can We Direct the Work of Our 
Commission Salesmen? 


Does the Straight Commission Plan Necessarily Take the 
Control of Salesmen Out of the Sales Manager’s Hands? 


By Eugene Whitmore 


S the sales man- 
| ager whose let- 

ter is partially 
reproduced on this 
page putting too 
much dependence 
on the compensa- 
tion plan? Is it 
really a fact that 
the salaried sales- 
man is easier to 
control than the 


consistently. 


"Our great difficulty is in handling commission yee cn 
salesmen; in getting them to work regularly and 
_. The commission arrangement with 
salesmen does not really give the firm proper 
control or authority to direct their efforts. 
Can you tell us what persuasive methods are used 
by other manufacturers?" : 


(Extract from letter to Sales Management) 


ees | All but a few 


salesmen 
answered the tel- 
egram, offering 


their cooperation. 
When the  tele- 
grams were all in, 
another telegram 
went out thanking 
the men for their 
promised coopera- 
tion and telling 


salesman who 
works under a commission plan? 

Many sales managers claim that 
the compensation plan is the one 
big vital factor in getting salesmen 
to work at full tilt. Others claim 
that the compensation plan is far 
from being the biggest factor in 
controlling and directing the sales- 
men. 

But there is an increasing num- 
ber of sales managers who claim 
that the answer to the problem of 
getting salesmen to work regularly 
and consistently lies in the sales 
manager’s ability to give his men 
enough to do to keep them busy, 
without seeming to prod them with 
a sharp stick every day or so. 
Ideas, plans, and methods, they 
assert, are the only means of 
keeping salesmen actively at work, 
whether they are on a straight sal- 
ary or a straight commission. 

Proof that this group of sales 
managers is correct seems to be 
forthcoming from the following 


experience of a sales manager 
whose force of commission sales- 
men was falling into a non-produc- 
tive slump, just following a period 
of unusual prosperity. It was right 
after the busy season in this line, 
and every salesman had a pocket 
full of commissions amounting to 
what would be good earnings for 
six months, yet he had earned 
these commissions in about two 
and a half months. The money 
was literally burning holes in the 
pockets of many of these men. The 
problem was to keep them work- 
ing, in spite of the fact that they 
had money enough to loaf. 

To start the men thinking, this 
sales manager sent them all a tele- 
gram as follows: 

“Will you follow my suggestions care- 
fully for one month if I can show you 
how to make more money in June than 
you have made during any previous month 
in the year? Have plans ready to mail 


if you will promise your cooperation. Wire 
answer.” 
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; them that the plan 
was in the mails. 

The plan was a simple one, con- 
sisting of five typewritten pages, 
stapled in a blue paper cover after 
the fashion of a deed or legal docu- 
ment. It contained a list of all old 
customers who had not bought 
during the year, a series of sales 
arguments, and two plans for pre- 
senting two items in the line—new 
slants on old sales ideas. In addi- 
tion to the list of old customers, 
names of likely prospects in each 
salesman’s territory were included. 

With this plan was a copy of 
two mailing pieces which the com- 
pany would mail out during the 
month of June. At the bottom of 
the last page was a recapitulation 
of the number of names listed for 
the month’s work, a_ tabulation 
showing the average size of the 
salesman’s orders, and the average 
number of calls required for each 
sale. This was figured against 
the total of the names of old and 
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prospective customers. “If you call 


on all these old customers, you will . 
ee because you sell on 


an average of-one order for every 
six calls, and the average size of 
your orders is $......... So if 
you follow this plan your commis- 
sions will be $......... , 

Of course it required consider- 
able clerical work to make up a 
portfolio such as this one for every 
salesman in the force. But the re- 
sults were more than worth the 
extra work, for June turned out to 
be a record-breaking month, in 
spite of the fact that it had always 
been looked upon as the tag end of 
the season, and good only for 
straggling orders. 

This sales manager has no com- 
plaint that he cannot control his 
men. Perhaps he doesn’t try to 
control them, but only concerns 
himself with giving them some- 
thing to do. He says, “Getting 
commission salesmen to work isn’t 
a matter of force, or authority, but 
strictly a matter of feeding them 
new ideas. The average man isn’t 
as lazy physically as he is men- 
tally. If we can keep their minds 
working, we know their legs will 
work also, and in selling, it’s leg- 
work that counts, The reason com- 
mission salesmen loaf is because 
they run out of places to go, and 
get in a mental rut which blinds 
them to the prospect who is al- 
ways just around every corner.” 


Fighting Mental Stagnation 


The salaried salesman may go 
through the motions of work, 
because he knows that his check 
depends on his activity, but the 
commission salesman may feel 
that it is his right to slow down if 
he wants to. In either case the 
salesman who stops work, or only 
goes through the motions of work, 
without getting results, needs only 
to be convinced that the business 
is there for the asking. It is gen- 
erally nothing more than an aggra- 
vated case of “Oh, what’s the use” 
that keeps men from doing their 
best. 

So the problems of both sales 
managers—the man who has com- 
mission salesmen, and the man 
who manages salaried salesmen— 
are identical. He must get them 
out of this mental trend. 

Here is a letter which woke up 
a group of commission salesmen 
who apparently had ceased to 
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work, because sales were next to 
nething for several weeks. In 


checking over the list of salesmen, 


a sales manager weeded out all the 
men who were on the verge of be- 
ing transferred to the inactive files. 
To these men he wrote: 

“The factory superintendent just brought 
in a stock sheet showing that we were 
somewhat overstocked on small sizes. I 
am enclosing a list. I am writing you 
because I am confident that you will be 
glad to help me move a quantity of them, 
and because I have confidence in your 
ability to ‘pinch hit’ when the need arises. 


“Will you please make a special effort 
to sell at least five gross between now and 
next Saturday? I know this may seem as 
if it is asking a great deal, but you know 
we sometimes put the hardest jobs on the 
shoulders of our best friends. I’d appre- 
ciate it if you will let me know right away 
if I can count on you.” 


Something Definite to Do 


This letter went to nine men, 
and five of them responded within 
a week. One man sold five gross, 
but was a few days late. Three 
men paid no attention to the letter, 
not even bothering to answer it. 
But the six men who did make the 
trial not only sold the five gross 
of small sizes, but did a good 
week’s business on the complete 
line, simply because they actually 
were out exposing themselves to 
business. 

“Lack of something definite to 
do causes more men to slump than 
any other one thing,” said the 
branch manager of an office appli- 
ance manufacturing company re- 
cently. “They don’t loaf habitu- 
ally, but they fall into the rut of 
mistaking activity for work. They 
call on a few prospects, follow 
up a few old leads, and work 
without any definite plan for clos- 
ing at least one order out of every 
certain number of calls. 


“I always used to be after my 
men to make more calls. Now I 
am after them to make fewer calls, 
and to make every call with a defi- 
nite purpose in mind. I try to edu- 
cate them to make each call ad- 
vance the sale to a certain given 
point, if it is impossible to obtain 
the order. When I get a man 
working with the idea that every 
call can either close a sale or step 
the prospect up a certain distance 
towards closing, I am not afraid of 
my men loafing. It is only when 
they go around, hardly knowing 
what they are doing, that they 
begin to slow down.” 
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“When a sales manager com- 
plains that he cannot get work out 
of commission salesmen, the 
trouble usually lies in the fact that 
the sales manager is not doing 
enough work on his own accord. 
He is leaving everything to the 
salesmen,” is the comment of one 
successful sales manager in the 
furniture field. 

“When I took over this work 
several years ago, I found that 
sales were apparently at a dead 
level. Nearly all the men were old 
timers who were well acquainted 
with the trade and who had a cer- 
tain amount of established busi- 
ness. I found that few of them 
were making a definite effort to 
add new customers. They were 
merely taking care of present cus- 
tomers. To these customers our 
story was an old one, and getting 
the business was largely a matter 
of checking over the stock and 
making up a small order. 

“What we needed was some- 
thing new—something that would 
give every salesman a new story, 
with a definite idea. I worked out 
a simple little plan that gave every 
man a real story to take to new 
prospects. It was old, had been 
used in our line time and again, 
and dozens of other manufacturers 
in other lines had used it. I simply 
had one number in our line dupli- 
cated in a toy size. 


Working an Old Plan 


“The plan was to sell a merchant 
enough of these toys to make a 
window display—with the order 
we furnished a number of invita- 
tion cards to be mailed out to fam- 
ilies where there were little chil- 
dren. The cards were an invita- 
tion to come in and see the new 
toys. Of course the children 
couldn’t come alone. They brought 
their mothers, and while the 
mothers were there some of them 
bought our product. That little 
plan enabled our men to go to their 
old customers with a definite idea, 
and to new prospects with a story 
which was not hackneyed. 

“The principal advantage in it 
was that it gave each salesman 
something new to think about, and 
a good reason for calling on pros- 
pects which had been neglected 
after a few calls. It gave them 
an opportunity to say, ‘I’ve got 

(Continued on page 782) 
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I. The Legal Aspect of the Relation 
Between Advertising Agent 


HE mere layman who at- 
tempts to judge the legal 
status of the advertising 
agent by what he reads, or the 
opinions he may hear expressed on 
the subject, is likely to be re- 
minded of the poor little chame- 
leon on the plaid shawl. Accord- 
ing to one’s angle of vision, the 
advertising agent becomes the 
agent of the advertiser, the repre- 
sentative of the publisher, an inde- 
pendent contractor, or a mere 
“wholesaler” of advertising space 
on a commodity basis. 

Even the agents. themselves 
appear not to be wholly able to 
agree as to which of these com- 
plexions they will assume as a 
permanent feature, and the official 
answer filed by the attorneys for 
the A. A. A. A., to the complaint 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
discloses a variety of positions on 
this point. The general question 
as to whether a single business 
organization can possibly occupy 
so many different positions at the 
same time may be an excellent 
subject for academic debate, but it 
will hardly satisfy the business 
man who wants to know exactly 
what rights he acquires and what 
obligations he assumes when he 
employs an agency to handle his 
advertising. 

The recent lawsuit between 
N. W. Ayer & Son and the United 
States Rubber Company over com- 
missions on space “reserved” for 
the advertiser by the agency, but 
apparently never filled by the 
agency because the account was 
placed in the hands of another 
agent, has called particular atten- 
tion to the practical features of the 
problem. In that case, it will be 
recalled, the agency recovered a 
judgment of $178,620.87 against 
the advertiser, covering these com- 
missions and the court costs, and 
although the record of the case 
does not say so, it is quite probable 


and Client 


By Roy W. Johnson 


Recent developments—notably 
the Federal Trade Commission’s 
complaint against the A. A. A. A., 
and the litigation between N. W. 
Ayer & Son and the United States 
Rubber Company—have placed the 
question of advertising agency re- 
lationships very much in the lime- 
light. Due to repeated requests for 
information on this point coming 
to Dartnell, we have secured from 
Gilbert H. Montague, of the New 
York bar, a legal opinion based on 
eleven selected agency contract 
forms, representing the widest pos- 
sible variation in types of agree- 
ments. Mr. Montague is widely 
known as an authority on that 
branch of the law governing busi- 
ness relationships, and has repeat- 
edly been concerned with cases 
involving the interpretation of 
advertising agency contracts. 

This article, and succeeding ar- 
ticles, are based in large part upon 
Mr. Montague’s formal opinion. 
He has also assisted materially in 
supplying additional data, in dis- 
cussing specific questions, and in 
checking Mr. Johnson’s conclu- 
sions, 


that the agent who had secured the 
account and actually furnished the 
copy also collected commissions on 
the same space. The Ayer case is 
merely one specific instance out of 
many. It happens to have been 
contested in the courts, and is a 
matter of record. Similar disputes 
are arising with considerable fre- 
quency, and though they are gen- 
erally settled without a resort to 
litigation, they are extremely un- 
pleasant and rather expensive to 
all parties concerned. 

Now well in advance of any dis- 
cussion of the legal status of ad- 
vertising agents in general, the 
fact should be emphasized that 
when a business concern employs 
an advertising agent, the basis of 
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that employment is a contract, ir- 
respective of what anybody may 
say about it. It is an agreement 
to perform a definite service for a 
consideration, and as such it is a 
contract, under which both parties 
acquire certain rights and assume 
certain responsibilities. 

It is a rather common practice 
for advertising agents to assert 
that they do not enter into con- 
tracts with their clients, but that 
their relationship is based upon a 
mutual understanding that is 
“good” only so long as it is mu- 
tually satisfactory, That assump- 
tion, however, no matter how valu- 
ble it may be as a selling argument 
for their service, is pure fiction so 
far as the law is concerned. It is 
absolutely correct to say that no 
business concern has ever em- 
ployed, or can employ, an adver- 
tising agent, or ever will, without 
setting up a contract relationship, 
irrespective of the particular form 
in which the terms of the contract 
may be expressed. 

Indeed, the terms of the contract 
may not be expressed in any spe- 
cific form at all. The contract may 
consist merely of an agreement 
arrived at orally, through confer- 
ences and discussions. But it is 
none the less a contract, in the 
eyes of the law, no matter what it 
is represented to be, or what form 
of words happen to be printed or 
written in connection with it, or 
how carefully the parties avoid any 
mention of the word “contract.” 

Neither party can fail in carry- 
ing out the terms of the agreement 
without becoming liable to the 
other for damages. In the Ayer 
case, for example, there was no 
question raised as to the existence 
of a contract between the parties, 
though the agreement was ex- 
pressed merely in a series of letters 
written by the advertiser and ac- 
cepted by the agent. Practically 
speaking, the entire case turned 
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upon the precise meaning of the 
term “placing advertising.” It re- 
quired well over a_ thousand 
printed pages of testimony to 
settle that point, but no claim was 
made that the parties were not 
bound by the obligations of a con- 
tract. 

Legally, the advertising agent is 
serving his client on the basis of a 
contract, and the parties are mu- 
tually bound to live up to the 
terms of the contract. This pretty 
effectually disposes of the claim 
that is sometimes advanced to the 
effect that the agency is “to a cer- 
tain extent” the agent of the adver- 
tiser, and to a certain other extent 
the representative of the publisher. 

It is true, of course, that an 
agency can enter into a contract 
as the agent of the advertiser, or 
the agent of the publisher, or as an 
independent contractor, or perhaps 
merely as a wholesale vendor of 
advertising space. But the rela- 
tionship that is set up by the con- 
tract will be definitely one thing 
or another, not a_ kaleidoscopic 
combination. 


Agency Relationships 


If the agent is bound by the 
terms of his contract to faithful 
service as the agent of the adver- 
tiser in dealing with the publish- 
ers, he cannot act as the represent- 
ative of the publishers in dealing 
with his principal. If his contract 
sets up his relationship as that of 
a mere broker of space—a solicitor 
of advertising contracts—he cannot 
at the same time maintain that he 
is the agent of those whose con- 
tracts he secures. The legal status 
of the advertising agent, in other 
words, is definitely fixed by the 
terms of the contract agreement 
with his client. He may classify 
himself as fish, flesh or good red 
herring, but he cannot be all of 
those different things by turns. 

Now it may seem a matter of 
small importance to the advertiser 
whether the contract that he 
makes with his agency sets up the 
latter as his agent in the legal 
sense, or merely constitutes a 
formal agreement to purchase cer- 
tain materials and service from an 
independent contractor, or from 
the agent of third parties (publish- 
ers, commercial artists, printers.) 


Similarly, it may seem of small 
moment to the agency whether it 
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is technically acting as an agent of 
the advertiser, of the publisher, or 
as a principal on its own account. 
Exactly the same physical acts 
may, perhaps, be performed in 
either case; it may cost the adver- 
tiser the same amount, and the 
agent may profit from the account 
to exactly the same extent. Adver- 
tising agency contracts are gen- 
erally executed in a rosy atmos- 
phere of mutual confidence and 
esteem; client and agent mutually 
pledging themselves to walk hand 
in hand down the flowery lanes of 
advertising, plucking the blossoms 
from the bough. 


Present Agreement Practice Lax 


No unworthy thought as to pos- 
sible future disputes or misunder- 
standing obtrudes itself, and it 
seems wholly unnecessary to come 
down to a cold-blooded analysis of 
terms and the precise legal effect 
thereof. In probably the majority 
of cases, neither the agent nor the 
client has any more definite expec- 
tation of a legal interpretation of 
their relations than a bride and 
groom under the stimulating effect 
of the wedding march. 

Perhaps there are other instances 
where business men execute con- 
tracts involving the expenditure of 
thousands or even millions of dol- 
lars as lightly as this. But if there 
are, I haven’t heard of them. It 
may be good business policy for 
the agent to undertake responsi- 
bilities of this character under the 
assumption that he is not making 
a contract at all, but I take the 
liberty to doubt it. 

It may be good business policy 
for the manufacturer to agree to 
spend an appropriation without 
determining definitely whether it 
is to be handled by his agent or the 
agent of somebody else, but I 
doubt that also. I am mighty cer- 
tain that no business concern 
would attempt to erect a new fac- 
tory building on that basis, and it 
would be rather difficult to find an 
architect or contractor who would 
be willing to undertake the job. 

This is not a criticism of adver- 
tising agencies. The fact that 
they find it expedient to enter into 
a loose contract relationship 
weighs a good deal more heavily 
against their clients than it does 
against them. But there is little 
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doubt that this is indirectly respon- 
sible for many of the disputes and 
misunderstandings that lead to 
loss of profits, loss of accounts, 
and sometimes to vexatious and 
expensive litigation. 

The trouble with a situation like 
this is that neither party has a 
legal leg to stand on, neither 
knows precisely and definitely 
what the rights of the other party 
are, each can argue indefinitely on 
the basis of his own interpretation 
of something that was purposely 
left ambiguous, and any compro- 
mise is bound to leave a feeling of 
bitterness behind it. 


Advertisers and agents alike 
would benefit materially, I think, 
from a clear understanding in ad- 
vance as to the limits of their 
respective rights and responsibili- 
ties, definitely expressed in a writ- 
ten contract that is understood to 
be binding upon them both. What- 
ever form their agreement takes, it 
will be binding upon them both 
anyway, if it ever gets into court 
and the court can find out what it 
really meant—so this might as 
well be understood in the begin- 
ning. 

Any Agreement is Binding 

There isn’t a chance in the world 
to escape the binding force of a 
contract by labeling the document 
“memorandum of agreement,” 
“letter of employment,” “confirma- 
tion of mutual understanding,” or 
by putting it in the form of a letter 
on the client’s letterhead, or by 
leaving it entirely oral, or by never 
mentioning the subject at all. 

In particular, both parties to a 
contract of this sort should clearly 
understand the real nature of the 
relationship that is set up between 
them, for the rights and obliga- 
tions of both are to a large extent 
modified and determined by this. 
If, for example, the contract sets 
up the relationship of agent and 
principal, the client will have cer- 
tain rights and the agent certain 
responsibilities that would not ex- 
ist under a mere contract of sale. 
The actual legal status of the 
agent with respect to his client is 
a matter of primary importance to 
all parties concerned and_ this 
phase of the subject as disclosed 
in a wide variety of actual agency 
contract forms will be considered 
in the May 30 issue of Sales Man- 
agement. 


Broadway’s Crack Auto Salesmen 


A Dartnell Investigator Finds Striking Contrast in Methods 
of Four of New York’s Pace-Making Automobile Salesmen 


\ N 7 HO is the best automobile 
salesman in New York? 
Is it Jim Salkind, Stude- 
baker ace, who since 1921 has con- 
sistently led a field of 160 men 
generally rated one of the fastest, 
keenest aggregations now selling 
cars on Manhattan? Is it T. H. 
Griffiths, Chrysler’s crack flyer, 
who in a year of unprecedented 
prosperity has acted as pace-maker 
for the gang that made Auto Row 
sit up and take notice? Is it, per- 
haps, E, J. Lahey, who for ten 
years has been anchor man for the 
hustling Buick team, dependable, 
steady, sure to come through re- 
gardless of track or weather handi- 
caps? Or would you pick Danny 
O’Sullivan, flashing the blue col- 
ors of Packard —O’Sullivan on 
crutches, coming back into the race 
to finish close to the top; O’Sulli- 
van who only last week sold ten 
sedan limousines to one customer 
and eight to another? 
“What!” you exclaim, “only four 
entries in this race for the title to 
‘best automobile salesman in New 


By Alexander Slavitt 


York?’ Man alive, there ought to 
be forty, maybe a hundred!” 

True, I grant you. But we’ve no 
room here for forty, and further- 
more, what we’re primarily inter- 
ested in, I confess, is not so much 
picking the winner, as learning the 
winner’s methods. So let’s line 
these four men up against each 
other—Salkind, Griffiths, Lahey, 
O’Sullivan—each a winner in his 
respective heat, each presenting in 
his own record his proof of suc- 
cess and his claim to fame. Per- 
haps from their individual per- 
formances we on the sidelines can 
learn what physical, mental and 
psychical assets a man would need 
to possess to be truly the Nurmi of 
New York automobile salesmen. 

Take Jim Salkind first—and if 
you're an automobile sales man- 
ager you'll probably say “Wish I 
had him!” In 1917 Salkind was 
selling laces. In 1921 he sold $300,- 
000 worth of Studebaker cars. The 
three years in between he was 
learning how to sell cars. Eis 
quota for ’21 was $100,000, and in 
spite of the fact that this figure 
was advanced four times during 
the year, he succeeded 
in walking away with 
$1,275 out of $1,500 in 
contest prize money. 
The close of 1922 saw 
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him again on top in New York, 
the proud possessor of a gold 
watch presented by A. R. Ersk- 
ine, president of Studebaker, for 
making 134 per cent of quota 
during March of that year. In 
October of 1923, he was already 
beyond the $200,000 mark, and 
greeted Christmas with $228,000 
in deliveries. Last year, 1924, saw 
little slackening of Salkind’s speed, 
total deliveries being $268,000, 
about 200 cars. 

I spent several hours with Jim 
Salkind one Saturday afternoon re- 
cently. I watched him sell a new 
model brougham from catalogs 
(car still being at the factory) to 
a fat litthe man with ‘a pesky 
youngster who let out a yelp every 
time his daddy reached for the 
salesman’s fountain pen. Nothing 
stood in the way of that sale but 
young Toodles the Pest. What to 
do? Suddenly Salkind made a bee- 
line for his desk, yanked out a col- 
ored comic section, and the order 
was signed in five minutes. 

“Sometimes it’s the man’s: wife 
you’ve got to give the funny 


Jim Salkind, who has the highest quota among all the Studebaker salesmen in New York City 
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papers to,” he told me later. “I 
mean you've got to keep her 
amused with a lot of chatter while 
you're selling the boss. Of course, 


_a fellow’s got to size up pretty 


quickly who is the boss, As a 
rule, if it’s the lady, he finds out 
soon enough and then must play 
his cards accordingly. 

“Every one of my owners is 
worth potentially four more sales 
to me. That man you saw me sell 
the brougham to just now, ought 
to give me four sales leads within 
a year if I handle him right. And 
there, let me tell you, is the big 
thing in selling, as I see it. Word 
of mouth advertising is what really 
sells automobiles today. I keep my 
owners sold on the car, the com- 
pany, the service and on me as 
the man responsible for their in- 
vestment in a Studebaker, ready to 
stand by them if anything goes 
wrong, and deserving of any re- 
ciprocal favors they may be able 
to pass on. 


Every Sale Brings Four More 


“Two years ago I sold a man a 
car. This morning he came in and 
bought a new one. Without leav- 
ing any information on which I 
could call him back, this man had 
previously made six telephone calls 
to find out just where I was now 
located and when he would be sure 
to find me in. Now, of course, the 
car had satisfied him, or no amount 
of personal magnetism on my part 
could have brought him back into 
a Studebaker showroom. The fact 
that the car was sold right was 
my Own personal insurance against 
competition—my own first step 
two years ago toward the sale this 
morning.” 

Salkind’s 1925 quota is the high- 
est in New York among Stude- 
baker salesmen. For the first four 
months he stands 8 percent to the 
good. 

T. H. Griffiths has sold and de- 
livered more Maxwells and Chrys- 
lers than any other man in New 
York during the past year. He has 
been selling cars only three years, 
having brought to the business a 
personality, charm, ready wit and 
canny knowledge of human nature 
that was developed during fourteen 
years of theatrical activity. If you 
think there’s no relationship be- 
tween selling automobiles and do- 
ing a vaudeville turn, you ought 
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to watch Griffiths “stage” a sale. 


He talked to me between mouth- 
fulls in one of those little lunch- 
rooms off Automobile Row, where 
you hear the usual jargon of the 
neighborhood “deliveries,” ‘“trade- 
ins,” “demonstrations,” “tin-can.” 


“First and foremost,” said Grif- 
fiths, “I believe in knowing all I 
need to know about my car—and 
knowing it right here.” He tapped 
his forehead. “I don’t carry a tech- 
nical handbook or data book or 
what-you-may-call-it. I find that 
not needing to depend on such 
things gives me a confidence which 
is worth the time it takes to mas- 
ter those important details which 
I might be called on to quote. 


“Staging” a Sale 


“Second, I believe in keeping in 
front of the other fellow; that is, 
anticipating him, his arguments, 
his desires, his prejudices. That’s 
an old story, I guess, but it works 
wonders if you can really do it. 

“Third and last, make him ride 
in your car; if possible, make him 
drive it himself. After that, he’s 
vours for the asking.” 

“How about this trick of yours— 
staging the sales?” I asked. 

“Well, it’s not exactly a trick; 
just a good name for the little 
scene that takes place every time 
a prospective buyer steps into the 
showroom, He may be a banker 
or a push-cart peddler; he may 
have with him the old lady from 
Dubuque or a Broadway chorine; 
he may have baggy trousers and 
need a shave, but later may fish 
out a roll big enough to choke a 
horse. Anything’s likely to walk 
in off Broadway—and does. 

“Curtain’s up. We fence a bit, 
my prospect and I, and then I 
speak my little piece. And _ it’s 
never the same! If the wife is 
there I talk style, appearance, seat- 
ing comfort, riding qualities, up- 
holstery, color scheme and _ such- 
like trimmings. If they’ve drawn 
up in an old tin-can of a car and 
Friend Husband seems to hesitate 
over the price, I might suggest 
(I’ve done it more’ than once)— 
‘Here’s Mrs. Brown, who would 
grace any beautiful car, and there 
you are, sir, driving around in an 
old Noah’s ark—.’ If the man says 
the magic word ‘carburetor’ or 
‘piston,’ I lead him immediately to 
the cut-out chassis we have on the 
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floor, and demonstrate the gears, 
the piston travel and other intri- 
cacies which might frighten the 
average buyer who doesn’t know 
the pass-word under the hood. 
And, as I said before, once I get 
him out on the road, sitting back 
of the wheel of a Chrysler, I’ve 
got him where I want him and if 
I can’t keep him there, I’m no 
salesman.” 

Here is an account of one inter- 
esting sale which Mr. Griffiths 
made. He insists that it is abso- 
lutely true and that it was not in 
any way staged. However, I re- 
serve my own private doubts as to 
the identity of his spiritual ally, 
and pass the tale on to you for 
your own analysis. It seems the 
prospect was fully sold on Chrys- 
ler, was buying the car to enable 
his invalid wife to take daily ex- 
cursions into the country, but be- 
fore committing himself definitely, 
suggested that he must ask his 
grandfather’s consent, as all im- 
portant decisions in his life must 
be passed on by that authority. 


One Unusual Sale 


“Can you reach him by tele- 
phone?” asked Griffiths, somewhat 
annoyed at this last-minute obsta- 
cle and imagining a doddering, 
querulous ancient whom he might 
have to pacify with lollipops. 

“You shall see,” replied the du- 
tiful grandson, and accepting the 
proffered telephone directory, he 
and his own son who was with 
him, placed their hands flat upon 
it as it lay on the table beside the 
waiting order. “Grandfather, 
grandfather, are you there?” asked 
Griffiths’ prospect. “One knock for 
yes—two for no.” <A single loud 
knock was heard on the table, says 
Griffiths. “Grandfather,  grand- 
father, shall we buy this car for 
Nora?” Another single loud knock 
was heard, says Griffiths. So the 
order was signed; and Griffiths 
maintains stolidly to this day that 
his own feet did not even so much 
as touch the table. 

“Stay with your man two hours, 
and you can sell him if you have 
something that’s worth buying,” 
says E. J. Lahey, star New York 
performer for Buick for the past 
ten years. Lahey was an old cash 
register man and at one time 
also sold books, Mr. Lahey’s en- 
tire manner was keen, alert and 

(Continued on page 778) 


Utility containers, such as bread and cake boxes, milk cans, water buckets, and lunch boxes, have been made to play 
an effective part in sales plans which increased the sales of many different types of products 


Packages as Premiums 


Manufacturers in varied lines tell how 


packages with a utility value break down 
sales resistance and increase unit of sale 


HEN the Fitzgerald 
\ \) Manufacturing Company 
started production on their 
Star-rite marcel waver, conditions 
seemed favorable for developing a 
rich market for this particular type 
of product. But shortly after the 
sales campaign on Star-rite opened 
several similar types of hair curlers 
were offered by competing manu- 
facturers for the 
approval of the mil- 
lions of women buy- 
ers who constitute 
the prospects 
electric hair curlu, 
appliances, and the 
Fitzgerald Company 
found itself fighting 
for its share of busi- 
ness in a market be- 
sieged by competi- 
tion that was selling 
a product, in many 
ways similar to Star- 
rite, for a price in 
some instances 40 or 


f 


By A. R. Hahn 


50 per cent below the intended 
retail price for the Fitzgerald 
curler. 


This condition, of course, meant 
some revision in sales policies 
which would take into account the 
newly developed competition. In 
telling of the company’s plan for 
lifting its product out of the class 
of other appliances of similar 


STAR-Rite Marcel Waver 


An attractive four-color lithographed glove box container was a 
feature of the marketing plan of this marcel waver 
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character, .and in keeping it from 
being just one of a number of good 
marcel wavers, B. G. Peck, sales 
manager, said, “In order to make 
our product stand out from all 
others, we decided to pack it in an 
attractive four-color lithographed 
metal container that we knew 
would be a strong talking point for 
our product from a merchandising 
standpoint. Our con- 
tainer carries no ad- 
vertising whatever, 
with the exception 
of a Star-rite trade 
mark on the inside 
of the cover. 

“This container 
can be used as a 
glove box, or for a 
dozen other  pur- 
poses, and it has 
made our curler 
into an acceptable 
and attractive gift 
item. Its sale has 
been far beyond our 
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expectations. Competitive lines at 
very low prices apparently have 
not affected its sale in the least. 
Besides, we feel that the attractive 
container surrounds this marcel 
waver with an air of quality and 
prestige.” 

A picture of this container 
packed with one of the Star-rite 
curlers is reproduced in the pre- 
ceding page. 

The utility package idea is not 
a new one, of course. Long ago 
tobacco manufacturers hit upon 
the idea of packing tobacco in a 
workingman’s tin dinner pail; 
various other “freak” and “nov- 
elty” ideas came into the market 
at one time or another, usually to 
die unremembered. But the ex- 
tensive use of utility packages as a 
definite part of a marketing plan 
in the sale of a variety of lines, 
such as candy, food products, toilet 
preparations, and paints and oils, 
for instance, has been widely de- 
veloped in the past few years. 


Unusual Candy Containers 


Probably the widest use of the 
utility and semi-utility container 
has been in the candy trade. Any 
attractive container such as the 
round and square lithographed 
tins, and the cedar chest boxes, 
which are now in such common 
use among candy packers, is more 
than likely kept for some time 
after it has served its original pur- 
pose. The design shown in the 
lower right corner of the group on 
page 737 is a special lithographed 
tin box employed by the Hotel 
Sinton of Cincinnati for its special 
candies. Women readily find use 
for such containers 
for handkerchiefs 
and lingerie, corres- 
pondence, as desk 
boxes and so on. A 
candy container 
which is directed to 
a more definite pur- 
pose is illustrated by 
the silk padded sew- 
ing baskets used by 
a Chicago packer. 
The picture at the 
top of this page 
shows a waste bas- 
ket packed with 
chocolates—the orig- 
inal basket is of 
heavy tin finished in 
blue and gold. 
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A waste basket packed with chocolates 


Where the product is sold in a 
unit too low-priced to warrant the 
spending of but a small sum for 
a container for every individual 
sale, it-is possible to work out the 
utility package idea, but in a 
slightly different way, as demon- 
strated in the case of Edgemont 
crackers, put up by Green & Green 
of Dayton, Ohio. Obviously it 
would not:pay to pack fifteen cents 
worth of soda crackers in a tin 
container which might cost three 
times that amount. 

This company, however, has 
used the utility container idea with 
outstanding success, and has built 
it into the general sales plan as 
an important factor in their mar- 


A red and gold leather-finished candy container with a hinge cover 
which makes an attractive and useful handkerchief box 
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keting scheme for crackers. The 
company hit upon the idea of offer- 
ing the housewife a neat and sub- 
stantial tin pantry box in return 
for thirty cents and three coupons 
clipped from the paper Edgemont 
package. The box is white enam- 
eled, with green trimmings, clean 
and sanitary looking, just the kind 
of a thing a woman would like to 
use in the pantry. The Edgemont 
box appears in the group of con- 
tainers at the top of page 737. 
More than 48,000 of these pantry 
boxes were delivered by the com- 
pany last year, and hundreds and 
hundreds of letters were received 
from housewives in all parts of the 
country, according to Weston 
Green, president of the company. 
The names thus secured are put on 
a general mailing list, and from 
time to time receive direct mailing 
pieces designed to keep the house- 
wife sold on Edgemont crackers. 


Creating a New Sales Unit 


This shows how the container 
idea can be developed into an un- 
usually strong feature of the mer- 
chandising plan, which ties up 
with dealer service and with the 
advertising department. 


Another widespread use of the 
special container is in the packing 
of coffee, candy, soap, spices and 
other products in tin bread or cake 
boxes. These boxes provide an 
added talking point for the goods, 
and the dealer can sell the con- 
tainer when it is emptied. One 
wholesale grocery house doing 
business in the West reports that 
a number of its dealers sell the 
containers for fifty cents a piece, 

and that there is a 

constant demand for 

them among the 
housewives. who 
trade at their stores. 
One company in 
the Middle West is 
experimenting now 
with an attractive 
leather-finished 
candy box which is 
well adapted to use 
for a handkerchief 
box. The box, which 
is reproduced on this 
_ page, is a well built 
product, beautifully 
finished in dull red 
and gold, which any 

(Continued on page 780) 
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When the Product Isn’t Ready to Be 


Advertised in a Big Way 


Campbell-Smith-Ritchie Company Spend Year in Redesigning the 
Product, Then a Modest Advertising Campaign Goes Over With a Bang 


N January, 1922, Lester F. 
[one president of the Camp- 

bell-Smith-Ritchie Company, 
called upon his advertising agency 
and said, “Perhaps you are right. 
Perhaps we should do some _ na- 
tional advertising.” 

Campbell-Smith-Ritchie | Com- 
pany of Lebanon, Indiana, are the 
oldest manufacturers of kitchen 
cabinets in America. This concern, 
now forty years old, has been more 
or less opposed to the idea of na- 
tional advertising. It had consid- 
ered the advertising expenditures 
of competitors in the light of un- 
wise, if not extravagant methods. 

For all these years it had con- 
centrated its efforts on the making 
of good kitchen cabinets and mar- 
keting them through salesmen to 
furniture dealers at as low a price 
as possible consistent with careful 
and painstaking production and 
conservative selling. The company 
had always made money and en- 
joyed, as it does today, an enviable 
financial position, 


When Old Accounts Slip 


For some years it had employed 
an advertising agency mostly for 
the preparation of its annual cata- 
log, trade paper advertisements, 
and occasional circulars and broad- 
sides to the trade. 


One of the things that influenced 
Mr. Jones finally to enter the field 
of national advertising, was a let- 
ter received from an old account in 
a western city. This furniture 
merchant had handled Boone cab- 
inets for twenty years and a per- 
sonal friendship had grown up be- 
tween the dealer and the manu- 
facturer. 


The letter was almost tear- 
stained, so badly did the dealer 
feel when writing that another fur- 
niture dealer in his city had gone 
out of business, the franchise for 
a well-known, nationally adver- 
tised kitchen cabinet was available. 
The dealer admitted that although 
he had sold Boone cabinets for 


twenty years, people constantly 
came into his store asking for the 
other nationally advertised cabinet 
and, in spite of twenty years of 
personal friendship, he could not 
afford to let the opportunity pass; 
therefore he was obliged to discon- 
tinue selling the Boone cabinet in 


Eighteen hundred and fifty-four women 
answered this advertisement 


order to secure the franchise for 
the one that was nationally adver- 
tised. 

It is an old story. Many a manu- 
facturer competing with nationally 
advertised products, faces the same 
inevitable situation. 

So Mr. Jones, figuratively speak- 
ing, told his advertising agency to 
“shoot.” 
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Now this advertising agent had 
been working with Mr. Jones for 
about five years and he thought he 
knew something about Boone Kit- 
chen Cabinets, so the conversation 
was something like this: 

Agent: “What is there about 
your cabinet, Mr. Jones, better 
than other cabinets? Perhaps 
some little invention that can be 
emphasized ?” 

Advertiser: 
ing.” 


“Absolutely noth- 


Agent: “Isn’t your cabinet bet- 
ter than other cabinets?” 

Advertiser: “We make our cab- 
inets as well as we can make them. 
We spare nothing. We think we 
make the finest cabinets. Other 
manufacturers feel exactly the 
same way about theirs. A kitchen 
cabinet is a kitchen cabinet. They 
are all practically alike.” 

Agent: “In all these thirty-six 
years haven’t you developed one 
thing on which you took out a pat- 
ent that gives you a monopoly ?” 

Advertiser : “Unfortunately not.” 


The Feature Idea 


Agent: “Haven’t you thought 
of one thing that might be pat- 
ented, or hasn’t your factory su- 
perintendent some ideas that could 
be monopolized and featured?” 


Advertiser: “I’m afraid not.” 


Agent: “Of course you know 
your two nearest competitors 
spend about a quarter of a million 
dollars a year in advertising. The 
time to have started national ad- 
vertising was about the time they 
started, or sooner. It didn’t take 
so much money then. When there 
are two strong national advertisers 
in the field, going full steam ahead 
geared up to major advertising | 
appropriations, it is almost hope- 
less for you or any other manu- 
facturer to come along with a 
product you admit is fully as good 
but not appreciably better and 
expect to win leadership in the 
industry. It means simply a com- 
petition of dollars, and that is 
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expensive and almost foolhardy 
and we would not recommend it. 

Another thing, I know you will 
agree with me on the principle that 
no concern should go into national 
advertising unless it definitely 
achieves leadership in its industry. 
That should be the mission of 
every national advertiser. If you 
start national advertising, you 
should intend to achieve the posi- 
tion in the kitchen cabinet indus- 
try that is held by Hart, Schaff- 
ner & Marx in the clothing indus- 
try and Campbell’s Soup in their 
field. To be satisfied with any- 
thing less than that would indicate 
that you would be better off with- 
out national advertising. Achiev- 
ing absolute leadership is some- 
times a long, hard road. If you 
start, you should be prepared to 
stay at the job forever. But we 
can’t recommend that you simply 
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enter into a competition of dollars 
because that’s economically un- 
sound.” 

Advertiser: “Yes, and if you 
did, we wouldn’t do it.” 

Agent: “We've only worked 
with you five years and there is 
a lot we do not know about kitch- 
en cabinets; you have only been 
manufacturing them thirty-five or 
thirty-six years and perhaps there’s 
a lot you people don’t know. What 
about the women who have been 
buying all of these kitchen cab- 
inets all of these many years? I 
wonder if they have some ideas of 
how kitchen cabinets might be im- 
proved so that they might be more 
useful, actually save more labor in 
the kitchen, more pleasing to the 
purchaser and—” 

Then the advertiser and agent 
got together and prepared a little 
advertisement measuring less than 


April, 1923 


Cabine 


a THE April Ladies’ Home Journal we asked youtosuggest Sai 


practical improvements for the Boone kitchen cabinet. While 
only the best idea could win the $100 prize, we are happy to be 


able to use many of your splendid suggestions. 


You women of America can point with pride to the three new efficient Boone 
kitchen cabinets. They are born of your own intelligent experience and are dedi- 
cated to the duty of making the hours spent in your kitchen happier and brighter. 


Your Office in the Kitchen 


Hs, i 
fewolaecardinder yar your recipes. 
Mra. A. Kroeger, of 2116 Goodrich Ave., St. 
i the happy winner. 


Paul, Minn., was 


The Clock’s Helpful Hands 
- A good kitchen clock, built into the cabinet, 


And a Mirror, Too 


a plate glass mirror in the cabinet door de- 
lights the heart of every women. 


A Disappearing Ironing Board 


A ie ee ee 
Another exch 


and an extra socket, Se : 


for your electric iron, toaster or 


An Arcade Crystal Coffee Mill 


romper soadparsngme pee 72 : 


Se ground fresh before 
The Nested Drawers 


‘The drawers in the lower section of the 
Boone” are 


Scrat fia 


a ee {Thi be had with y iounebanel 
Pere is can with any ‘ 
An Electric Light hes swinging stock to vdiews 
throwing its bright rays into every corner; your tired feet and aching back. 
Special BGLMe Features 
i Pal wenn waainen ‘ wart saoneie ag 
wth tcl woy below. 1 re 
3 Cartain front lor caninter compartment. 10 Linen drawers. 
4 Flavar oe 11 Sennery snl bed and cabe ewer 
5 Treys on doors for milk or bread tickets, with cower, 
ote, 12 Sliding shelf in bees. 
6 An glam in doors, 13 Pan rack in bese door, 
7 Divided cutlery 14 Meat chopper oc grinder block. 
KS These a7 im addition to the NEW features shonin the thre lesrotions. 


These aveseur Boone KitchenCinilil: 


reenactment manatee tee 


mre gree Peer 


by merchants 
the name and address of the dealer nearest you who sells the new 


Ne. 96. “HELEN BOONE” 
on. width, mm, depth of 2s stg 
bese 23 in. 


“CAMFBELL-SMITHL-RETCHE co, Puhinctid. 
Olde Meehan of Richa 


rN 
KITCHEN CABINETS 


sioenapeesaantes 


An advertisement built around suggestions of consumers proved to have a 
strong selling “kick” 
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five inches, offering $100 prize to 
the women who would make the 
most practical suggestions for the 
improvement of kitchen cabinets. 


One thousand eight hundred 
fifty-four women answered this 
little advertisement and’ of these 
many suggestions, by actual count, 
369 women offered suggestions 
that were considered exceedingly 
practical, Many women advanced 
the same ideas. 

Therefore, during the summer 
months the Campbell-Smith-Rit- 
chie Company was busy building 
several new kitchen cabinets to 
meet the public demand that the 
experiment unearthed. 


Improving the Product 


All of this delayed the national 
advertising necessarily and wisely ; 
and it was not until September, 
1922, that a full page advertise- 
ment appeared with this heading: 
“369 Women Designed these Boone 
Kitchen Cabinets” and a sub-head 
which read, “These are your Boone 
Kitchen Cabinets, designed by you 
to meet your every need.” 

Also, instead of numbering these 
new cabinets in the customary 
manner, they were given girls’ 
names and Mary Boone, Helen 
Boone, Betty Boone and Bertha 
Boone made their debut. 

Among the features of these 
women-designed cabinets, unlike 
ordinary kitchen cabinets, were the 
following simple and practical im- 
provements: 

A disappearing ironing board 
which came out in exactly the right 
position for convenient ironing and. 
slid back under the top section out 
of the way. 

An electric light throwing its 
rays down on the table-top of the 
cabinet to save the lady’s eyes. 

An extra socket for the percola- 
tor, toaster, electric grill, and elec- 
tric iron to use with the ironing 
board, 

A mirror for that hasty glance 
when the door bell rings. 

A coffee mill to grind the coffee 
fresh before each meal. 

An alarm clock built in the cab- 
inet to time baking and roasting, 
or to call a woman back to the 
kitchen when it is time to start the 
meal. 

A desk section with a place for 
cook books, expense books, and a 

(Continued on page 773) 
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SELLING goods through advertisements is no 
different, in principle, than selling goods 
through salesmen. In personal salesmanship 
we sell one group at atime. Through adver- 
tising, we sell to a large number of groups. 


Some people think that the most important 
thing about an advertisement is that it should 
attract attention. A funny picture, in their 
opinion, is quite proper to accomplish this. A 
funny picture may attract attention, but does 
it sell goods? Remember Sunny Jim! 


You could equip your salesmen with blue 
hats and red trousers. When they entered a 
store they would attract attention. They 
might find it difficult to direct the thoughts of 
the buyers towards the merits of your goods. 


Salesmen are not orators 


IF a salesman called on a buyer and started 
by telling a yarn about Archimedes, Cae- 

sar, or Alexander, he would appear ridiculous. 

Some men start advertisements that way. 


. To write a successful advertisement, find 
out the facts. What are the objections or 
obstacles, in the mind of the buyer? What 
properties of your product will interest him? 
Is there not something, more than anything 
else, which will gain the buyer’s interest? 
Ivory Soap informs you that “It floats” and 
that it is “99-44/100% pure.” It does not 
sound like much the first time you hear it but 
repetition has made these phrases worth mil- 
lions, “It’s toasted,” does not mean a lot but 
it put Lucky Strikes on the map. 

Writing advertisements does not call for 
inspirational writing but rather for writing 
which follows hard work in digging for facts. 


Hoyt’s does not use art for art’s sake, but 
to sell goods. It does not seek for seldom- 
used words but, for easy-to-understand, simple 
words. 

When we talk to salesmen about advertising 
we do not use such phrases as psychology— 
human interest—mass reaction—dealer tie-up 
—efficiency—or any of the popular, much 


CHARLES W. HOYT COMPANY, Inc. 
“PLANNED ADVERTISING’”’ 


Reg, U.S. Pat. Of. 


New York Boston 
Springfield 


Writing advertisements 
that sell goods 


overworked, meaningless phrases. Instead, 
we talk in salesmen’s language. 


We understand the grief of carrying heavy 
bags. We know the troubles of a tired-out 
salesman who is asked to prepare long reports. 


We know that a merchant eyes with the 
doubting eyes of a fish, the salesman who is 
expected to mesmerize the (supposedly) gul- 
lible dealer with a long story about “our 
gigantic campaign’—“consumer demand”— 
“Identify your story with our work.” We 
know it is wrong to expect salesmen to secure 
dealers that way. 


If our advertising does not move the goods 
by selling the consumer, who is “King,” the 
advertising is not right, and it is no use to 
blame the sales force. 


We spend our time, and money, construct- 
ing commonsense advertisements. If the goods 
do not sell we find out why, and improve the 
advertising. Therefore we do not ask Selling 
to do the work of the Advertising. 


IF you want to talk to a group of men who 

are merchants first and advertising agents 
second, write or call on us. If you give us 
the chance we will build an advertising cam- 
paign to order for you. 


We have been at it sixteen years. We have 
assembled a group of over sixty people who 
“know.” We have been through the mill our- 
selves, behind the counters, traveling sales- 
men, sales managers, and finally advertising 
agents. 

The personal business history or records of 
our executives are available for your consid- 
eration. 


If you want practical experience, coupled 
with long, hard study of the advertising busi- 
ness, come to us. 


We have prepared a little book about adver- 
tisement writing called “The Laws of Success- 
ful Advertisement Writing.” It tells some- 
thing about our ideas on correct practice in 
advertisement writing. A copy will be sent to 
any executive upon request. 


._ =< <= f, °° 4g 
| | CHARLES W. HOYT COMPANY, Inc. 
l Dept. A-6, 116 West 32nd Street, New York 
| Send Mr. Hoyt’s book free ‘““The Laws of Successful 
| Advertisement Writing.” } 
| Name 
| Firm ) 
| Address | 
. City State | 
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10 Tons of Nucoa 


One days business 


In Louisville 
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95,00 
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Butter, Beans, Soup or 
Soap, to cover the re- 
sponsive Louisville mar- 
ket you only need— 


— The Courier -FZournal 
‘THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Represented Nationally by The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 
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Dealer’Helps’ that Really Help Sell 
More Merchandise 


Cooper Underwear Company Starts a Monthly Display Service 
to Supplant Haphazard Method of Sending Out Display Material 


EVERAL years ago the 
S Cooper Underwear Company 
brought out a retail sales 
manual, which was a veritable en- 
cyclopedia of textile manufactur- 
ing and the knitting business, as 
well as a sales manual to help deal- 
ers and clerks sell more underwear. 
This manual met 
with so much success 
that the company was 
encouraged to extend 
this type of service to 
its dealers. Long ex- 
perience had _ taught 
them that the average 
dealer fails to realize 
the real selling power 
of his show windows. 
As a result of a care- 
ful study of window 
display problems, the 
company set about the 
task of helping its 
dealers to turn their 
show windows into a 
real selling ‘medium. 


As a result of the 
study of show window 
problems, the company 
inaugurated what they 
have termed _ the 
“Cooper Window Sales 
Plan,” which is real 
service designed to 
give the dealer exactly 
what is needed to trim 
his windows, not only 
to sell underwear, but 
practically every other 
line of merchandise he 
sells. 

In an effort to find 
out just what sort of 
material they would use, when fur- 
nished to them by manufacturers, 
the company sent a man out to 
gather in a collection of display 
material which the dealers had 
prepared “on their own hook.” 

The investigator brought back 
almost a truck load of price tickets, 
window display cards, counter 
show cards and other material 
which the dealers had prepared. 


This material was carefully sorted 
and classified. It was very appar- 


ent that the dealers were partial 
to certain types of display mater- 
ial. There was a notable similarity 
to the cards even though they came 
from all manner of stores in many 
different locations. 


Photos of the bare fixtures accompany each photo of the 


completed window as shown above 


A number of window display 
specialists were called in for con- 
sultation. After a thorough analy- 
sis of the needs of the average 
store, the company decided to 
build a display service, which 
would not only supply the dealers 
with display cards, price tickets 
and signs, but which would show 
the dealer how to trim an under- 
wear window every week in the 
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year. The perennial question,“ Will 
dealers actually use this material if 
we send it to them?” came up. 
“They are buying a vast amount 
of similar material from the win- 
dow display syndicates,” someone 
said. “Much of this material we 
have collected is sold to dealers by 
concerns who _ sell 
stock cards and signs 
on a monthly basis.” 

“Well, why can’t we 
charge them for our 
service?” someone 
asked. “Not that we 
want to go into the 
window display adver- 
tising business, but if 
we made a_e small 
charge for this mater- 
ial—say about half of 
what it actually costs 
us, the dealers would 
think more of the ma- 
terial and would use 
it. And it would elim- 
inate a vast amount of 
waste which invariably 
results from sending 

* out display material 
promiscuously.” 
So it was decided to 
make a charge of two 
dollars a month for 
the service. In each 
month’s service there 
are four photographs 
of trimmed windows. 
Some of these photo- 
graphs suggest dis- 
plays of nearly every- 
thing but underwear. 
The company has 
purposely made _ the 
service broad enough to cover the 
average window display program 
of any dealer. Of course, under- 
wear is featured in some of the 
windows, but it is a long way from 
being a selfish proposition, de- 
signed to “hog” the dealers’ win- 
dows for products of the Cooper 
company. 

With each photograph of the 
complete window there is a 
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ressUp 
Memoria 
( 


The Cooper service is not confined to underwear alone, but is designed to provide material for trimming any sort of a 


window the dealer wants to use. 


photograph of the bare fixtures so 
the trimmer can see at a glance 
just what sort of fixtures are 
needed to dress the window ac- 
cording to the photograph. 

Four to six windows are 
trimmed and photographed each 
month. With these photographs 
and the photographs of the bare 
fixtures there is included a com- 
plete set of instructions, so that 
even the amateur decorator can 
put in a window that has real sell- 
ing power. 

In addition to the photographs 
and irstruction, the company fur- 
nishes from sixteen to eighteen 
window cards and price tickets. 
These cards and tickets are made 
in quantities, but are designed 
exactly as if they were hand let- 
tered by the store’s own display 
man. The cards are designed by 
leading window display artists and 
are made up on bevelled edge mat 
board similar to that used by the 
best retail card writers. In every 
respect the cards look as if they 
were turned out individually by 
some high grade show card artist. 

Some of these cards, of course, 
mention Cooper’s underwear, but 
many of them feature hats, ties, 
swimming suits, shirts and various 
other men’s wear products which 
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manufacture. 

The regular salesmen sell this 
service to the dealers. They have 
found it necessary, in many cases, 
to sell the merchant very thor- 
oughly on the value of window 
displays in general and then pitch 
in and sell the special Cooper win- 
dow display service. In addition 
to the regular men the company 
has placed one special man on the 
road who does nothing but sell the 
window service and gather ideas to 
be incorporated in future trims. 

The Cooper window display 
service is, of course, but a small 
portion of the sales promotion 
activities of this company, but it is 
typical of the way in which this 
company has been setting aside 
precedent in its field and digging 
deep into the real problems of the 
industry, both from the retailers’ 
as well as the manufacturers’ side 
of the fence. 

Their advertising campaign, 
based on a series of cartoons, has 
created a great deal of comment in 
the past two years. This campaign 
dovetails with the Cooper plan of 
training dealers and dealers’ clerks 
to take more pains in the fitting of 
underwear. In order to stress the 
idea that Cooper’s underwear is 
made to fit, the company has used 


Cooper does not 
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Many of the cards do not mention underwear at all 


a series of cartoons depicting 
extremely fat men—exactly the 
opposite of the handsome Beau 
Brummels usually seen in under- 
wear advertising. 

Most of the cartoons show a fat 
man being measured by a clerk, a 
procedure which is, of course, un- 
usual in the average men’s under- 
wear department. Under the car- 
toon appears the caption, “Coopers 
fit all men as perfectly as they do 
fat men.” 

To back. up this campaign the 
company publishes a sales manual 
which is actually a textbook on 
textile manufacturing, as well as a 
sales manual to teach clerks how 
to sell underwear. Each clerk is 
furnished with a special tape meas- 
eure which is made to show just 
what type of garment will fit every 
type of customer. 

The advertising which contains 
so many cartoons showing the 
clerks measuring fat men is, of 
course, designed to impress the 
dealers as well as the consumers 
with the importance of careful fit- 
ting. It has had the double advan- 
tage of bringing new customers to 
Cooper dealers, and at the same 
time educating retail salesmen to 
take better care of these customers 
once they are in the store. 


Sell Them Both 


Two things the right news- 
paper can do for you: (1) sell 
the consumer, and (2) sell the 
trade. The first is the funda- 
mental necessity in all selling; 
the latter is the most important 
step in securing the distribu- 
tion that makes consumer 
selling possible and profitable. 


The right newspaper is the 
one that does both best. In 
Indianapolis that newspaper is 
The Indianapolis News. Out 
of the volumes of proof, con- 
sider only these few facts: 


The News has the largest daily 
circulation in Indiana. There- 
fore it reaches the most con- 
sumers. It carries the largest 
volume of advertising in In- 
diana and the fourth largest 
six-day evening volume of ad- 
vertising in America. Four- 
fifths of its volume is 


The News has proved that it 
sells the consumer best—or 
they would never buy its space 
with such decisive preference. 


If you could see from local 
contact the new products 
breaking into the Indianapolis 
Radius market successfully, 
winning thorough distribution 
by virtue of a non-cancellable 
schedule in The News, you 
would appreciate to the full 
its tremendous trade influence. 
The trade knows the enor- 
mous weight of The News 
with the consumer. The trade 
believes in The News. They 
read it, believe it and use it them- 
selves. Experience shows The 
News has a trade influence un- 


‘ surpassed in its field and almost 
- without a parallel anywhere. 


Add to this the simple and 
unalterable fact 


in local display and 
classified advertising 
which must sell the 
consumer because it 


fore, in the experi- 
ence of advertisers, 


Frank T. Carroll, 5 
Advertising Manager have the habit of 


Dan A. Carroll, 
110 E. 42nd St., 
has no trade appli- NEW YORK 
cation at all. There- J. E. Lutz, 
The Tower Bldg., 
CHICAGO 


that Indiana people 


reading Indianapo- 
lis News advertis- 
ing and you have a 
partial picture of 
News ‘supremacy in 


its field. 


Inthe IndianapolisRa- 
dius--Indianapolisand 
the seventy-mile ra- 
dius~is concentrated 
the circulation of The 
Indianapolis News-- 
the largest daily cir- 
culation in Indiana. 
The News is the key 
to this rich market 
with its population of 
1,992,713. 


oS ace RAE? 
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‘dhe {NDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
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THE Market 


was going like this 


A NEW YORK SALESMAN was struggling 
for business in St. Louis. But he was 
floundering in the dark as to prices, in a 
crazy, disorganized market. 
long distance telephone call to the home 
office. 
he secured definite, “today-only” prices 


Then —a 


In a three-minute conversation 


that enabled him to go back on the street and command the business. 


Such is the hourly work of the tele- 
phone —the bridger of emergencies in 
American business. The telephone has 
revolutionized communication between 
executive and salesman, salesman and cus- 
tomer, buyer and market —saving millions 
of dollars in expense, and creating added 
millions in sales. A hundred thousand 
long distance calls a day is the present 
average of American business men. One 
call, the most productive known, made a 
sale representing thirty million dollars. 


Every day the opportunities for tele- 
phone buying and selling increase — nearly 
3000 telephones are added each working 
day to existing telephone systems. More 
and more the homes, factories and offices 


of the nation are connected with the tele- 
phone on your desk 


The Commercial Department of the local 
Bell company will, upon request, reorgan- 
ize your present telephone equipment, and 
suggest regular daily and weekly programs 
of long distance communication to make 
your business more productive. There is 
no charge for this service. But, in the 
meantime, do not wait. Your telephone is 
connected with 16,000,000 subscribers. 
You know its value and you turn to it in- 
stinctively in an emergency. Turn to it 
now—and use this great annihilator of time 
and distance regularly in your business. 
Portland, Oregon, or Portland, Maine; San 
Diego or Savannah..... Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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Commerce BureauCompletes Survey 
of Merchandise Warehousing 


Government Report Shows How Sales Managers are Using 
Warehouses as Part of Distribution Plan to Cut Sales Costs 


UPPORT is not lacking in 
S official circles at Washington 

for the theory that the mer- 
chandising warehouse is the most 
significant and about the most in- 
teresting of the new factors in 
sales strategy. Recognizing the 
widespread curiosity regarding the 
public warehouses which are rap- 
idly dotting the commercial map. 
the United States Bureau of Com- 
merce has long had the desire to 
make a study of the newly-devel: 
oped type of distributive agency 
and its widening functions. Lack 
of funds has prevented until this 
year. Within recent months a 
survey has been started under the 
direction of specialists in the 
Transportation Division and the 
Division of Domestic Commerce. 
The first concrete result comes in 
a report on “The Merchandising 
Warehouse in Distribution.” 


Uncle Sam is endeavoring to 
make his latest study strictly con- 
structive by appraising the ideals 
and the best practices in present 
day merchandise warehcuse distri- 
bution. The advantages of the 
new school of warehouse distribu- 
tion are analyzed to the last jot, 
particularly the savings in trans- 
portation charges that are effecte.! 
by shipping goods in carload quan- 
tities to a central distributing point 
for less-than-carlot reshipment. 
While the commerce heads do not 
say so, it is an open secret that 
they have been the more impelled 
to take the measure of the mer- 
chandising warehouse because of 
the influence of this rising factor 
upon two outstanding sales prob- 
lems of the period, hand-to-mouth 
buying, and the mania for rapid 
rate of turn-over. 


The merchandise warehouse, as 
the government comprehends it, 
for purposes of this present study, 
is a depot used for the storage of 
goods by the manufacturer or sales 
interest until the retailer or dis- 
tributor needs the goods in order 
to supply the wants of ultimate 


consumers, Essentially this new 
utility gives a marketing organiza- 
tion the benefit of a chain of sys- 
tem of warehouses which make it 
possible for it to serve its trade in 
an efficient manner upon short 
notice by drawing upon spot stock 
centrally located. On top of other 
incentives that have spurred the 
government definitely to chart the 
place of the merchandise ware- 
house in the modern scheme of 
distribution there is the fact that 
only within recent years has this 
element in distribution really found 
itself. Since the world war, the 
service which the public ware- 
house renders has been materially 
changed. It is in response to the 
new conditions that the ware- 
houseman of today has become in 
reality a distributor of merchan- 
dise, delivering or shipping to job- 
bers and retailers in less-than-car- 
lot deliveries instead of caring, as 
in the old days, for large quanti- 
ties of goods remaining in storage 


‘for two months or more. 


What does the merchandise 
warehouse do to lighten the bur- 
den or expand the operations of 
the everyday sales manager or 
marketing’ executive? The first 
answer is: quick service. Agents 
and retailers are supplied in a jiffy 
if there is a merchandising ware- 
house just around the corner. A 
second boon is the opportunity 
afforded to place the seller’s full 
line at all outlets. In days gone 
by, when warehouse storage was 
in large dimension for the long 
pull, the tendency was to hold con- 
signments to a few varieties or 
assortments. Under the new con- 
ditions of quick-turning ware- 
house stock, where less-than-carlot 
quantities are the rule rather than 
the exception, it is feasible for the 
marketer to have his full line on 
tap for even those buyers who in- 
sist on buying piecemeal. 

Particularly of note, according 
to the government’s preliminary 
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‘be had at all times.” 


findings, is the service which 
the merchandise warehouse per- 
forms for the sales manager whose 
product is seasonal. Left to his 
own devices, such as a factory 
branch, he has need of large stor- 
age space at certain seasons of the 
year coupled with necessity for no 
space whatever at other times. The 
elasticity of the merchandise ware- 
house accommodates itself to the 
peaks and valleys of such uneven 
distribution. Reduction of trans- 
portation costs is one of the ob- 
vious gains. Not so readily mani- 
fest but no less welcome to the 
sales manager, is a reduction of 
loss and damage complaints and 
claims. Carlot routine means less 
handling of shipments, thereby 
holding mishaps to a minimum. 
Saving on empty container ship- 
ments is another economy of the 
modern warehouse system that 


means something to some con- 
cerns. 
The warehousing report also 


points out that advertising in na- 
tionally distributed magazines and 
periodicals should be accompanied 
by stocks in warehouses in distrib- 
uting centers such as New York, 
Chicago, Houston, Minneapolis, 
San Fraricisco, etc., where these 
goods cafi be sent to the jobber or 
retailer upon short notice with 
quick delivery “so that the best 
advantage from advertising may 
The observa- 
tion of the Commerce Bureau is 
that the manufacturer and the 
sales agent lose a considerable per- 
centage of possible sales when 
goods are not on hand to meet 
public demand. The best prac- 
tice, avows the department, is to 
supply stocks of goods in distrib- 
uting warehouses prior to or in 
conjunction with advertising cam- 
paigns. The warehouse company 
may be mentioned in the advertise- 
ments as the distributing agency 
of the manufacturer. The latter 
may also, if desired, have a branch 
(Continued on page 776) 
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‘‘Phone for Food” Drive 
Brings Wide Response 


Late reports from the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
on the progress of the “Phone for 
Food” campaign recently inaugu- 
rated by them on a _ nation-wide 
scale, indicate that the campaign 
will meet with unusual success. 

Some idea of the extent of the 
campaign may be gained from the 
amount of advertising matter 
which is being broadcast through- 
out the country: 10,384,000 stick- 
ers, 4,528,000 inserts, 8,934 sets of 
posters, 2,242 sets of electros, and 
1,471 window services, which have 
already been distributed. Millions 
more are being prepared to con- 
tinue the campaign. 

Retailers everywhere are giving 
hearty cooperation, the _ report 
says. Two hundred retailers in 
Minneapolis who have taken up 
the campaign report results al- 
ready. In Dallas, Texas, 150 
retailers formed an association of 
their own to promote the cam- 


paign. 


Foreign TradeConvention 
to be Held June 24-26 


“Foreign Trade Essential to 
Prosperity” has been chosen as the 
theme for the Twelfth National 
Foreign Trade Convention to be 
held in Seattle, Washington, June 
24-26. For the first time this year 
the convention will entertain rep- 
resentatives from the six principal 
countries of the Orient. 

Special group sessions will be 
held on Japan, China, India, Phii- 
ippines, Straits Settlements, and 
the Dutch East Indies, and at each 
one at least two of the speakers 


will be experienced business. men. 


from the country under discussion. 

Speakers for the general sessions 
have not yet been announced, but 
the titles of the addresses are: 
“The Foreign Trade Outlook,” 
“The Commercial Future of the 
Pacific Area,” “Selling America 
Abroad,” “The Merchant Marine,” 
“The Relation of American Bank- 
ing to World Rehabilitation,” and 
“Trade and International Stabil- 
ity.” 

The following informal group 
meetings will be held: credit man- 
agers, educators, export managers, 
sales managers, foreign department 


executives of banks, exporters and 
importers. These meetings are in- 
tended to furnish special oppor- 
tunity to delegates to meet other 
men in their own line and to work 
and to talk over informally their 
own experiences and problems. 

The usual Trade Adviser Serv- 
ice which was maintained at for- 
mer conventions will again be a 
feature of this year’s meeting. 
Problems of the past year may be 
gone over with experienced foreign 
trade executives, who will give 
personal consultations by appoint- 
ment. Government experts will 
also be present who will discuss 
foreign markets and foreign trade 
problems with convention dele- 
gates. 


Management is Theme of 
Industrial Meeting 


“Problems of Management To- 
day” was the theme of the twelfth 
national convention of the Society 
of Industrial Engineers held at 
Cleveland May 6-8. 

Among the principal speakers 
were: Harry A. Hopf, H. A. Hopt 
& Company, New York City; W. 
B. Ferguson, Newport News Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Company, 
Newport News, Virginia; R. O. 
Eastman, R. O. Eastman, Inc., 
Cleveland; Arthur Nash, the A. 
Nash Company, Inc., Cleveland; 
Noyes D. Farmer, Austin Machin- 
ery Corporation, Muskegon, Michi- 
gan; Frank A. Scott, The Warner 
& Swasey Company, Cleveland. 


A.A.A.A. to Investigate 
Radio Advertising 


Investigation of whether or not 
radio advertising pays will be 
undertaken by a committee of the 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, under the direction 
of Thomas F, Logan. The com- 
mittee expects to make a check on 
the results obtained through the 
advertising of this character which 
has been done thus far, most of 
which is of indirect nature, where 
a company furnishes entertainment 
under its name. 

Some retail stores which started 
broadcasting stations early in the 
development of the industry have 
discontinued them as unprofitable 
from even the direct advertising 
point of view, it is reported. 
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Automotive Men Move 
to Curb Waste 


Measures for curbing the rising 
costs of doing business in the auto- 
motive equipment field, where the 
returns of merchandise by retailers 
and the allowances made to retail- 
ers are becoming a serious prob- 
lem, have been taken by the mer- 
chandising department of the 
Automotive Equipment Associa- 
tion. 

The first report prepared by the 
association shows that in some 
cases returned goods and allow- 
ances amount to as much as 11 per 
cent of a jobber’s total sales. The 
average for 115 jobbers was 5.3 
per cent. The average for returned 
goods alone was 4.1 per cent. 


The association has started in- 
vestigations to determine the exact 
sources and reasons for losses of 
this character. 


Germany Seeks American 
Textile Business 


Current reports indicate that 
Germany intends to invade the 
United States textile market in an 
effort to find outlets for a substan- 
tial portion of the German produc- 
tion of cotton goods. 

Labor and taxation conditions in 
Germany gives her a_ material 
advantage over other European 
countries, so that she enjoys pro- 
duction costs low enough to bear 
the necessary tariff duties and still 
be in a position to compete in our 
markets. . 

Germany has already entered the 
cotton goods markets of the far 
East in competition with the 
United Kingdom and Japan. 


Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
to Hold Progress Week 


The City of Bridgeport, Connec- 
ticut, has set apart the week of 
May 30-June 6 as Progress Week, 
during which time it will hold an 
exposition depicting the growth of 
the city during the past fifty years. 
The exposition will feature “Made 
in Bridgeport” merchandise, the 
products of 443 manufacturing 
plants, which turn out more than 
5,000 products. The event is under 
the direction of the local Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Announcing — 


A new service inaugurated for the benefit of its readers by HOTEL MANAGE- 
MENT—the business magazine of the hotel field. It is only one of the many things 
that the publishers of HOTEL MANAGEMENT are doing to help solve the prob- 
lems of the country’s fourth industry. It is another reason for the —o value to 
manufacturers in its advertising pages. 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT Testing Hotels 


' Hundreds of plans are presented to hotels every week. All are designed to cut costs, provide a 
Bi more attractive house, make for better. organization, secure increased business and the like. Some 
are worthwhile; others are useless. To weed out the impractical ideas from the practical and to 
get the practical without delay has always been a vital problem of management. In order to assist 
along these lines, HOTEL MANAGEMENT has developed and extended the work of its Readers’ 
Service Bureau. It has organized a group of progressive hotels to try out new ideas in a thorough 
and systematic way. To assist in this work the publishers have secured the cooperation of three 
individuals as Committee Chairmen who are peculiarly fitted for this important responsibility. 


; 
A. LINCOLN Scott Miss ANNE PIERCE, M. S. Epovarp L. PANCHARD 
Consultant on construction, enyi- Formerly Director New York Her- Formerly managing chef of the 
neering and maintenance for the ald Tribune Institute; Ass’t. Editor, Boomer Hotels, general manager, 
American Hotel Association; Mem- Good Housekeeping Magazine; Col- United Drug candy and food fac- 
ber of Advisory Board appointed by laborator with Dr. Harvey W. tories; lecturer and research man 
Secretary Hoover to the Department Wiley on “1001 Tests of Foods, at Columbia University; operator, 
of Commerce; connected with the Beverages and Toilet Articles’’; Hotel Majestic, New York City; 
executive staff of the Hotel Plaza, Editor, Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. restaurant operator; consultant on 
New York City. Department of Agriculture. special food problems. 
se e 
Progressive Hotels Now Cooperating on Tests 
se 
With HOTEL MANAGEMENT 
MEEPS 6 icc csiwesce's Dallas, Texas ec Paris, Tex. i. RE Cee ee Trenton, N. J. 
AMBASSADOR.......... Les Angeles, Cal. GIBSON. .....cccccccces Cincinnati, Ohio PENNSYLVANIA .......... Bedford, Penn. 
3 AMERICAN HOTELS GRAND VIEW......... Lake Placid, N. Y. Do EP Cree - Lexington, Ky. 
SS. 63.6 6a:d Wind New York City, N. Y. ET cs! S's. as Rati wach Casper, Wyo. 4 Ee wee -Pine Bluff, Ark. 
5 eras Milwaukee, Wis. HOLLYWOOD............ Hollywood, Cal, PLAZA..........-.! New York City, N. Y. 
BANNOCK ...........--- Pocatello, Idaho KEMP.............. Wichita Falls, Texus RIVIERA................. Newark, N. J. 
IN <0. 0 90.4.0 5 meat Me Mak iin c'ess sennanane Lansing, Mich. SAN REMO........! New York City, N. Y. 
BETHLEHFM........... Bethlehem, Penn. INN.............+.- Buckhill Falls, Penn. a eee eee eel N ee Orleans, La. 
BREAKERS............ Atlantic City, N. J. KAHLER............... Rochester, Minn. SEN aan. tte ccceecces ————— soe 
> | EG brei- a0: «4-6 a e-0'a jacramento, Calif. 
TRB: ci cect ccesccccces Danville, Va. J, J Serer ricer Topeka, Kansas SEVERIN pe : 
ECR ESS O OSS OO OS & 8.5 CE eS Oo Sse 6 + Co Oa rae oe ore ndianapolis, Ind. 
Ce ee ae cee oe Memphis, Tenn. KASKASKIA..............--. La Salle, Ill. HOTELS STATLER CO Buffalo, N. Y 
P COEUR d’ALENE.........Spokane, Wash. RR a 6. oie Hees ces Springfield, Mass. STEVENS HOUSE.. sara 2 p Sty "Pa 
 iicteancceswdted Pueblo, Colo. LAFAYETTE. -:......... Washington, D. C. SUMMIT ................ Uniontown, Pa. 
COINS 6 ooo vcs vce co scles Ciisadn, Te ~TMGABDE eo eos 66sec es cccans Chicago, Ill. TOY TOWN TAVERN. .Winchendon, Mass. 
COPLEY-PLAZA........---+- Bosten, Mass. MO eer Bellingham, Wash. 1 RRR IS piace tae ia alt! Tulsz, Okla. 
Cece ea aa, Minneapolis, Minn. LYCOMING.......... Williamsport, Penn. RE Ret ca dence Cebnueen Louisville, Ky. 
ECCLES HOTEL CO.........-. Logan, Utah 1 0 ees New York City, N. Y. UNITED HOTELS 
FENWAY HALL.......... Cleveland, Ohio MERRITT JONES.. ...Ocean Park, Calif. i cd aie cal New York City, N. Y. 
FORREST LAKE..........-- Sanford, Fla. NEW WILLARD........ Washington, D. C. WALDORF- 
FORT DES MOINES....... Des Moines, lu. NORTHERN.............. Billings, Mont. TC er New York City, N. ¥. 
j FORT STANWIX........- Johnstown, Penn. EEN 6 a8 6. ok cee wae Oakland, Calif. WIE 6. 6:4 «6 Kuewe eves Worcester, Mass. 
: Ws a ke Cees ceed oh Rew S or Austin, Mian. CN aa ang aie hele bane Seattle, Wash. WHITCOMB............St. Joseph, Mich. 
FREDERICK........-.- Grand Forks, N. D. LJ) '  @ ii. Sr Chicago, Ill. WINDEMERE COMPANY...... Chicago, Ill. 
GAYOSO.. 0. crc sctcccces Memphis, Tenn. PASO DEL NORTE......... El Paso, Texas YOUREE ................Shreveport, La. 


By special arrangement, cooperation in laboratory tests will be furnished by 
F the hotel management course of Cornell University and the Lewis Hotel 
Training School. Assistance in the securing of performance facts has been 
arranged with the A. C. Nielson Company, makers of Nielson Certified 
Performance Surveys with offices in principal cities. 


Main Office, 342 Madison Ave. LRI@® (Ty IE: JL, Chicago Office 
New York City MANAGEMENT 20 East Erie Street 
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Publicity Abuse Continued by Trade 
Commission Minority 


‘‘Minority Reports’’ Issued by Two Members of 
Federal Trade Commission Override Will of Majority 


HE recent announcement 

of the adoption of a new 

policy by the Federal Trade 
Commission with respect to giv- 
ing publicity to competitive prac- 
tices that are claimed to be unfair 
but have been discontinued was 
evidently premature. It is true 
that a majority of three of the five 
commissioners decided that the 
new policy was necessary and 
proper, and announced it as the 
policy that would govern the fu- 
ture activities of the commission. 

It appears, however, that the 
minority members, Messrs. Nu- 
gent and Thompson, are not will- 
ing to be bound by the decision of 
the majority, and are practically 
nullifying it by issuing minority 
reports in cases that they consider 
“important,” which serve not only 
to broadcast the damaging publi- 
city but to give it additional 
emphasis. 

Under date of April 16, for ex- 
ample, the commission issued an 
order dismissing its complaint 
against H. R. Mallinson & Com- 
pany, “for the reason that the prac- 
tices complained of have been dis- 
continued.” The commission adds: 
“It has not been the practice of 
the commission to publish stipula- 
tions entered into with respond- 
ents for the settlement of cases. 


The Dissenting Opinions 


“The majority believes, when 
the party agrees upon the facts 
with the commission and engages 
therein to cease the practices com- 
plained of, the stipulation should 
not be published or made use of in 
any way unless the respondent vio- 
lates its agreement to cease the 
practice.” 

Accompanying this statement of 
dismissal, is a “dissenting opinion” 
signed by Commissioner Huston 
Thompson, and concurred in by 
Commissioner Nugent, that occu- 
pies six pages of typewritten 
manuscript, single spaced. This 
dissenting opinion states in detail 
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the charges against the Mallinson 
Company, and presents in the 
worst possible light the specific 
practices which the company 
agreed to discontinue at the re- 
quest of the commission. 


Boiled down, the charges against 
the company were these: that it 
sold its goods, and advertised them 
under the general descriptive title 
of “Mallinson’s Silks de Luxe”; 
that certain of its fabrics were not 
wholly composed of cocoon silk, 
but contained thread of other ma- 
terials in addition to silk threads; 
that the company did not make 
this fact specifically known in con- 
nection with these particular fab- 
rics; and that this constituted 
misbranding, and misleading ad- 
vertising. 

That is the full extent of the 
complaint, which the majority of 
the commission decided should be 
dismissed without unnecessary 
publicity upon agreement by the 
company to change its policy with 
respect to these particular items. 


Minority Overrides Majority | 


The minority is of the opinion,: 
however, that the ends of justice 
cannot be served without furnish- 
ing the company’s competitors 
with full details concerning the 
particular fabrics involved, to- 
gether with choice extracts from 
the stipulation (carefully _ itali- 
cized) in which the company is rep- 
resented as “misleading the pur- 
chasing public.” 


The justice or the injustice of 
the commission’s conclusions with 
respect to the Mallinson Company 
is not a matter of broad interes* 
to sales executives perhaps. But 
the fact that a minority of the 
commission is using the machinery 
of the commission to override and 
practically nullify the conclusions 
of the majority, is a matter of con- 
siderable importance. If a major- 
ity of the commission cannot pre- 
vent its own publicity machinery 
from being used in this way, just 
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what, precisely, is the limit to 
which a member of the commission 
may go in attacking the reputation 
of a business concern? And just 
what, precisely, does a “decision” 
by a majority of the commission 
mean, anyway? 

There may be little or no sig- 
nificance in the fact that the two 
“dissenting” members of the com- 
mission are Democratic appointees, 
while the majority members are 
Republicans, but it is none the less 
suggestive as to what business 
men may expect from a commis- 
sion that cannot control its own 
machinery, or enforce its own de- 
cisions among, its own members. 


No Appeal for Such Cases 


The Act of Congress creating 
the commission states that it shall 
consist of five members, “not more 
than three of whom shall be mem- 
bers of the same political party.” 
Have we reached the point where 
business reputations are legitimate 
subject matter for political raids 
and reprisals by a government 
agency and at the public expense? 

The abuse of publicity by the 
trade commission in times past has 
beennotorious, but it Has at least 
been able to arrive at a’single defi- 
nite decision that could. be ap- 
pealed to the courts for review. 
From “dissenting opinions” such 
as this in the Mallinson case, how- 
ever, there is no appeal to the 
courts or anywhere else. If the 
commission has actually become 
powerless to prevent this vicious 
misuse of its functions, it is high 
time that the commission were 
abolished altogether. 


The spring meeting of executives 
of the Associated Business Papers 
will be held in Absecon, New Jer- 
sey, June 1-3. Among the subjects 
for discussion are: A. B. C. state- 
ments, irregular media, agency re- 
lations, A. B. P. advertising, edu- 
cational work, publishing costs 
and standardization. 


A 
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A Department by S. Roland Hall 


The Reason Thirty Per Cent of Berkey & Gay’s 
Dealers“ Hitch On’ to Their National 
Advertising 


T does seem alarming, doesn’t and good text the place of good spent for automobiles; $1.75 for 

it, that the nation should spend furniture in the home. confections; $1.70 for tobacco; 

a great deal more for confec- In the text, the furniture dealer $4.00 for clothing; and $1.15 for 
tions and tobacco than it does for is asked: “Why is it that for every Movies ” 


—_ vw" 


ewer W CD 


Aas, 


tab EE. 


furniture? dollar spent for furniture, $3.25 is Under the heading of “A For- 


This is a nice ques- 
tion, to which Berkey 
& Gay devote a re- 
markably fine bit of 
business literature, 
carrying the title of 
“Why”—Exhibit 1, 

The size of this doc- 
ument is impressive, 
being 16x 11% inches, 
on heavy coated stock, 
with illustrations in 
black against a_ buff 
background. The gen- 
eral color scheme is 
black with a_ little 
touch of blue, orange 
and purple on_ back- 
ground mats of a blue- 
gray. The folder must 
be seen in its original 
colors for a_ proper 
appreciation of the 
pleasing effects  ob- 
tained. 

Tipped in on the 
left-hand pages of this 
folder are full page 
reproductions of some 
of the excellent maga- 
zine advertisements of 
the Berkey & Gay 
Furniture Company, 
which portray with 
impressive _ picture 


Exhibit 1. 


AUTOMOBILES 


* 2. $00.000,000 


CONFECTIONS 
# 1.250,000,000 
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A strong message to furniture dealers 


ward Step in Furni- 
ture Advertising,” 
Berkey & Gay make 
clear their program in 
behalf of the furniture 
dealer. The appeals 
are analyzed, and the 
dealer is informed that 
these appeals are 
appearing in Good 
Housekeeping, Wom- 
an’s Home Compan- 
ion, American Maga- 
zine, Vogue, House & 
Garden, House Beau- 
tiful, and Country ' 
Life, a total of 5,562,- 
000 homes. 

Under the heading 
of “Attracting the 
Customer to Your 
Store,” Berkey & Gay 
set forth their news- 
paper matrix service, 
also their window dis- 
play cards, room-scene 
photographs, and the 
monthly magazine, 
“Shop Mark.” 

The advertiser gives 
the following details 
about the circulation 
of the “Why” folder: 

“This was sent to 
5,000 retail furniture 
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Exhibit 2. 
advertising. 


Left to right: a publishers’ survey with a unique picture index. 


ENGRAVING 
| Perle ‘led 


A good direct advertisement about direct 
A book about wax engraving that is sure to be filed by users of plates. 


An impressive “year 


book” from the Rockland and Rockport Lime Corporation 


dealers, first, to tell those dealers 
who handle Berkey & Gay furni- 
ture about our advertising plan 
and second, to interest those deal- 
ers who do not handle Berkey & 
Gay furniture in the merchandising 
possibilities and consequent de- 
mand that is bound to exist for 
our kind of furniture. Naturally, 
inasmuch as there was no request 
for replies, or order blanks en- 
closed, we received no direct indi- 
cation of the results of this folder. 

“However, our salesmen report 
that all of our dealers are not only 
enthusiastic about our advertising, 
as outlined in this folder, but are 
also talking Berkey & Gay furni- 
ture and featuring it more than 
ever. Dealers were requested to 
cooperate with us, in local adver- 
tising, and about 30 per cent—due 
to this mailing—have asked for 
our matrix material.” 


A 30 per cent return is a real 
testimonial to the power of the 
Berkey & Gay document. 

Part of the current Berkey & 
Gay plan includes another folder, 
entitled “Some of the Things that 
Make Furniture Values.” 

This went to the same list cov- 
ered by the “Why” folder, plus an 
additional list of 4,000 names of 
retail furniture salesmen. 


’M not a professor of psychol- 
ogy but I am impressed by the 
display on the Oh Henry! counter 
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boxes—“Reach for one.” Some- 
how that “Reach” seems a good 
change from the more common- 
place “Take one.” Merchants are 
not at all opposed to advertising 
plans that coach the customer to 
serve himself and hand over the 
nickel or the dime without wasted 
words or time. Yes, the self-serve 
is coming strong in retailing as 
well as in restaurants. 


TABBED index for a_pros- 

pectus or catalog may prove 
a helpful feature. The Butterick 
Publishing Company has worked 
out a novel index of this sort in 
“A Survey for Advertisers,” Ex- 
hibit 2. In this example, instead 
of using topics, the advertiser has 
combined the topic with a thumb- 
nail picture which indicates the 
scope of the treatment at a glance. 
The result is a simple but effective 
way of showing the contents of 
the document. 


UCH advertising of advertis- 
ing is poor—poor in argu- 
ment and poor in display effect. 
The new book, Exhibit 2, just 
put out by James F. Newcomb & 
Co., Inc., New York, does not, 
however, fall within this indict- 
ment. 

The Newcomb Company is a 
leading exponent of direct adver- 
tising campaigns, and its own pro- 
duction furnishes good proof of its 
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ability and its organization. Not 
only does the volume tell how the 
Newcomb Company was organ- 
ized and how it does things, but 
the various persons in the organ- 
ization are played up. The galaxy 
of portraits is so extensive that 
one’s idea of what is required for 
a complete direct mail organiza- 
tion is likely to be enlarged. 

Not the least interesting feature 
of the book is the exploiting of a 
number of complete, typical cam- 
paigns that the Newcomb Com- 
pany has been responsible for. 


HERE is one thing always to 

be said in favor of the book 
or booklet given up to a single 
subject: it may be filed for refer- 
ence and is likely to turn up now 
and then to the advantage of the 
advertiser. Such a volume is the 
eight-page and cover production of 
the Royal Electrotype Company of 
Philadelphia, bearing the title of 
“Wax Engraving Perfected,” Ex- 
hibit 2. 

This is one of the handsomest 
bits of commercial literature that 
has come to hand recently. The 
stock is of the smooth, dull surface, 
India finished type known in the 
trade as cameo and silkote and the 
cover is printed in maroon, black 
and russet. With halftones, rough 
sketches and finely finished jobs 
reproduced with great fidelity, the 
advertiser shows what one would 
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Exhibit 3. Left to right: a handy volume of real merchandising information about Buffalo. 
that is devoted solely to better packaging. 
in the message of the folder. 


like to know about wax engraving 
and even gives costs. Two pages 
are devoted to type specimens that 
are particularly well adapted to 
the wax engraving process. 

The writer of copy for this de- 
partment always likes to learn 
from advertisers how they have 
used literature and with what re- 
sults. This is the report from the 
Royal Electrotype Company : 

“Wax engraving is a new de- 
parture for us. There are many 
concerns making wax engravings, 
but we have never seen a compre- 
hensive book on the subject except 
the one which we composed and 
mailed out. So far the book has 
been well worth while. We have 
a select mailing list of 1,500 names 
that we are using for all of our 
direct mail distribution. The book 
went to each name on the list. 

“We have three salesmen en- 
gaged in selling electrotypes out- 
side the city of Philadelphia and 
these three men have used this 
book in connection with their per- 
sonal solicitation. It is hard to 
give you any definite results on the 
circularization of this book. We 
do know that our wax engraving 
department has been busy ever 
since the book went out and we 
have placed an extra man in that 
department. We do not expect 
this department ever to be a large 
one, as the amount of wax engravy+ 
ing in this-country, even if we 


received all of it, would not com- 
pare in any way with the other 
business we are doing. 

“From time to time we will mail 
out additional literature on wax 
engraving, keeping that literature 
separate from the regular direct 
mail advertising we are doing on 
electrotyping.” 

Even if definite returns cannot 
be traced or costs computed, cer- 
tainly if the new department of the 
advertiser has been kept at full 
speed and extra help has been 
added, it seems conclusive that the 
advertising is as effective as it 
looks to be. Here’s a case where 
fine engravings and good stock 
helped to produce a document that 
a constant user of printing plates 
would hesitate to throw away. 


ON’T depend merely on inspi- 

ration for the form, typog- 
raphy and color scheme of your 
booklet, folder or catalog. Main- 
tain a file of distinctive printed 
matter, showing striking covers, 
effective layout of inside pages. 
impressive illustrative treatment, 
unique or labor-saving and mater- 
ial-saving methods of folding. 
Very little in this world of ours is 
entirely original production. You 
needn’t feel reluctant to adapt 
some ideas from the published 
work of other people. But, oi 
course, you will give your own 
creation your individual touch. 
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Cooperative house organ 


An example of good headline that arouses real interest 
The house organ of the Guaranty Trust Company of Detroit 


OT every organization can 

use a record of a year’s work 
to advantage, but occasionally a 
record of this sort makes an im- 
pressive document. 


This is the case of the handsome 
book, entitled “Housing New 
York’s Millions,” issued by the 
Rockland and Rockport Lime Cor- 
poration, Rockland, Maine, and 
printed on a fine quality of War- 
ren paper by Redfield-Kendrick- 
Odell, Inc., of New York City— 
Exhibit 2. © 

The thirty-two pages of the book 
are filled with halftone views of 
large and distinctive buildings in 
and around New York, constructed 
with the aid of the advertiser's 
product. The copy is simple, con- 
sisting mostly of footnotes. Some 
of the most handsome apartment 
houses of New York are shown. 
The halftone reproductions are un- 
usually fine, because of appearing 
on a harmoniously tinted back- 
ground. 


COMMENDABLE method 

of sending out information 
about different matters of advertis- 
ing is to shape the cover of the 
material in the form of a folder 
suitable for vertical filing, with a 
tab indicating the subject. This 
device is all very well so far as it 
goes, but in order to be filed, all 
material must really be worth 
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filing. If the document is just a 
bit of boasting about the amount 
of advertising carried by some 
medium its resting place in most 
cases will be in a capacious waste- 
basket. But most advertisers, and 
certainly all advertising agents, 
welcome all information about the 
territory really covered or strongly 
influenced by a given medium. It 
is sometimes very difficult to get 
information about the wholesale 
outlets in a given business com- 
munity, and the names of the prin- 
cipal retail outlets. True, many 
publishers will furnish this infor- 
mation on request, but it is refresh- 
ing to have the Buffalo Evening 
News distribute a well arranged 
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book (Exhibit 3) giv- 
ing not merely the 
usual information about 
the territory covered, but 
the names and addresses of all 
the principal wholesaling organiza- 
tions with the number of salesmen 
employed, and detailed informa- 
tion about grocers, druggists, hard- 
ware dealers, butchers, public ga- 
rages, clothing stores, dry goods 
stores and shoe stores in each city 
in the Buffalo radius in which 
twenty-five or more copies of the 
Buffalo Evening News are circu- 
lated. All this information is i 
a handy 36-page document of 
standard 8% by 11% inch size, 
suitable for vertical filing and 
bearing the index tab, “Buffalo.” 
This book also contains the fol- 
lowing interesting information: 
“The Buffalo Evening News has 
arranged with a reputable concern 
to install attractive window dis- 
plays, using original ideas or ideas 
furnished by national advertisers. 
These windows will be secured 
and installed. They will salvage 
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. 2 Exhibit 4. 


Some material with 
a decidedly original slant which 
was used by the Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Company to induce prompt 
payment of premiums. 


the material to be used in other 
windows. They will pick up ma- 
terial that is usable again and 
move it to other windows when it 
is required. 

“Further, they will furnish 
signed receipt from the dealer 
showing the length of time allowed 
each display. The material may 
be shipped to their office and 
stored free of charge, awaiting the 
time for installment. All of this 
will be charged at the flat rate of 
$2.00 per window. 

“We have entered into this ar- 
rangement in the belief that it will 
be acceptable to the advertiser 
because it offers assurance of well- 
dressed windows by competent 
men and minimum loss of display 
materials.” 


SSOCIATIONS and _— other 
groups of advertisers putting 
out promotional literature on the 
cooperative plan enjoy a real ad- 
vantage. The organization has no 
one manufacturer’s product to sell 
and can, therefore, approach the 
prospective consumer from a broad 
point of view—the service side. 


It would have been impossible, 
for example, for any one of the 
large Portland cement companies 
to accomplish in the concrete-road 
field what has been brought about 
by the efforts of the Portland 
Cement Association, representing 
nearly one hundred manufacturers. 
States and municipalities accept 
gladly the information and the 
supervising service of the Portland 
Cement Association, because the 
Association has only information 


A Gorham thotograph by Lejaren é Hiller 


Photo-Engraving Extends Fifth Avenue 
Actoss the Continent 


«An Observation 


FirrH AVENUE connects with the Main 
Streets of thousands of towns and cities 
by means of photo-engravings of its 
luxurious wares. 

Likewise photo-engraving has given 
the shops of Chicago’s State Street, 
Boston’s Boylston and Philadelphia’s 
Chestnut Street, frontage on the great 
national highway of retailing. 


The luxuries of the metropolitan 
centers of every state are carried to the 
dwellers in the smaller places and over 
broad acres thru catalogs, brochures and 
broadsides; richly and profusely illustrated. 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


by James Wallen 


The same exquisitely patterned silver 
that rests on the napery of the French 
embassy in Washington, graces the table 
of the ranch house nestling in the foot- 
hills of the Rockies. 


The members of the American Photo- 
Engravers Association are vitally inter- 
ested in helping you to enlarge your 
market. “Your Story in Picture Leaves 
Nothing Untold.” 


TheAssociation booklet,The Relighted 
Lamp of Paul Revere,” may be had from 


your photo-engraver or from the general 
offices of the Association. 


G®ASSOCIATION ® 


GENERAL OFFICES * 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK @¢ CHICAGO 


Copyright, 1925, American Photo-Engravers Association 
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and service to market—no physical 
product. 

Evidently, other groups of man- 
ufacturers are attempting similar 
cooperative work. Inquiries have 
recently come from associations 
who are planning to combine in 
the preparation of manuals or 
courses for salesmen. The National 
Paper Box Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation is another organization that 
seems to feel that more can be 
accomplished along certain lines 
through cooperative action than by 
separate campaigns. 

Despite the in- 
creasing number of 
good looking pack- 


Association decided to prepare some kind 
of a publication. BOXCRAFT was the result. 
“In order that we might obtain the reac- 
tion of those to whom BOXCRAFT would 
be sent, a list of national advertisers who 
are using, or could use set-up paper boxes 
received copies of this specimen issue. 
“Before sending the sample copy, a 
letter was written to the concern asking the 
name of the executive in charge of sales. 
This was done so that the letter and 
sample copy could be definitely aimed at 
the target we wished to reach. It was 
very gratifying to receive a big majority 
of favorable comments, especially so be- 
cause the letter going out over the Presi- 
dent of the Association’s signature was 


ages, the paper box 
manufacturers _ feel 
that not enough at- 
tention is being giv- 
en to the 
the commodity-— 
that is, to covers or 
to packages. Ac- 
cordingly, an inter- 
esting and instruc- 
magazine has 
been started bearing 
the title of “Box- 


dress of 


tive 


ge 
D\DONDONDENIONION Oe /e/pe/e/e/se/9 


and obtains such prestige as is warranted. 
It is dificult to measure the results of any 
advertising as general as this, but in the 
past year the additional uses of paper 
boxes we have noted would indicate that 
we were making progress. At present we 
have the names of several thousand exec- 
utives who receive BOXCRAFT, repre- 
senting purchasers of $75,000,000 worth of 
our product, or a half of the total sales 
of paper boxes per annum. In most cases 
the magazine goes to the executive in 
charge of sales, where it properly belongs.” 


As everyone who has had much 
to do with associations knows, it 
is difficult to get action by the 
membership, — Evi- 
dently, Mr. Beckett 
recognized this be- 
cause when he re- 
ceived a number of 
interesting letters 
from national man- 


ufacturers who use 
such con- 
cerns as the United 
States Rubber Com- 
pany, P. H. Hanes 
Knitting Company, 
H. B, Com- 
pany, and others— 
he had these letters 
reproduced in a 


boxes 


Glover 


craft” (Exhibit 3). 
The contents of the 
spring number gives 
an idea of the 
ground covered: 
“Boxes and Brains,’ 

“The Growth of an 
Industry,” “The Sci- 
ence of Packaging,” 
“Is There Any Prod- 
uct that Can’t Be 
Packaged?” “Edito- 
rial,’ “The Why of 


—iait 


booklet entitled, 


To help you in your daily work! Just 
takea brief moment to v Socige through 
} is Mult iplex 


rrange and clas 


offers for displ 

and prospects what y: 
plished and what you can do 
Many well known agencies a 
— rroutinean ri pe 
work, Yi 

among them 

send you ou 

have our repr 
use the enclosed pe for } 


MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE CO. 


Sbu'sh Scie cos Sa TR cas Kaa Sak 


, ADVERTISING AGENCIES! 


“What they think of 
‘Box-craft’.”” A let- 
ter from the Presi- 
dent of the National 


Paper Box Manu- 
facturers’ Associa- 
tion urging the 


members to support 
“Box-craft” also ap- 
pears in this book- 
let which was circu- 


lated among Asso- 


Box-craft” and “The 


Choice of Fancy 

Wraps. Exhibit 5. A 
The articles .are 

helpful with many good illustra- 


tions of distinctive packages, run- 
ning all the way from candy boxes 
to macaroni packages. The follow- 
ing is an outline of the purpose 
behind “Box-craft” and the recep- 
tion it has met. The information 
is given by the secretary of the 
National Paper Box Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Mr. Howard P. 
Beckett: 

“BOXCRAFT is a new venture for the 
paper box industry. For a number of 
years set-up paper box manufacturers have 
been thinking of ways and means of ob- 


taining sales building publicity. About a 
year ago the Board of Directors of this 
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pasted-on supplement gives this circular 


not calculated to bring back a_ bromidic 
answer. After the receipt of answers to 
this letter, we canvassed the membership 
of the Association, which totals between 
five and six hundred members, for support. 

“BOXCRAFT is an extramural activity 
of the Association in that it is supported 
by the subscription price of $2.00 a year. 
Members subscribe for as many copies as 
they see fit, furnishing this office with a 
list of names to whom they want the 
copies sent. The list is gone over and 
checked to discover duplications. When 
such are found, the person sending in a 
name already on our books, is advised so 
that he can substitute. 

“Nothing is placed in the magazine or 
on it showing who has sent it. The box 
manufacturer writes his customer that he 
is a member of the National Association, 
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clation members. 


unusual force OME treatises 
can be written 
in their entirety and afterwards 


planned as to number of pages, 
size of page, position of illustra- 
tions, etc. With other jobs it is 
very helpful to start with a dummy 
of the exact size of the publication 
in mind. Then the position of 
large illustrations, charts, tables, 
etc., can be indicated and _ the 
writer will have not only an idea 
of how much text to write for the 
different sections of this book but 
he naturally will write his copy in 
more orderly fashion, being guided 
by the general layout of his illus- 
trative features and his headings. 
The latter plan is the one followed 


Serene ene 


_ 


may be exposed to a new idea 


VERYBODY’S new cus- 
tomer was somebody’s old 
customer. 

Every salesman’s “pros- 
pect’ is some other firm’s cus- the same 
tomer. Maybe there are a few 
exceptions, but not many. 

It is never safe to take any man’s business 
for granted. The fact that he bought from you 
last vear and the year before doesn’t mean that 
his business is yours forever. 

If you can’t find time to make frequent per- 
sonal calls on all your old customers, printing and 
the mails can help you keep in touch with them. 


If a man buys from you he will read with in- 
terest and confidence any booklets and pam- 
phlets you send him. If he receives a well- 
printed message about your goods or service 
he will welcome it. 

If he already feels friendly toward you he 
will feel more friendly every time he reads a 
little news about your goods or your service. 

You have a mailing list of customers. Use it. 
Let them feel that you are as keen to hold 
their business as you once were to get it. 
Don’t let them be able to say, “I never hear 
from those people except when they want an 
order from me. I don’t know whether they 
value my business or not.” 


Then you may lose him 
unless you have always 
given his 
attention 
your prospects receive. 


Using good printing to keep 
in close and friendly touch with 
your trade is neither costly 


business : , 
oe nor difficult. And it pays. 


Callin a good printer. Show 
him your mailing list. Tell 
him you want to make use of 
it to keep old customers pleased and to get 
new customers interested. He will have sug- 
gestions to make. 

The proper use of good printing and direct 
advertising has been the subject of study by 
S. D. Warren Company for a number of years. 

Booklets and brochures on various angles of 
this subject have been prepared with thought 
and care. A special series of these books issued 
during the current year as well as some others 
previously issued may be obtained without 
charge from any paper merchant who sells War- 
ren’s Standard Printing Papers, or by writing to 


S. D. Warren Co., 101 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


{ better paper — better printing f 


WARREN'S 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for 
qualities required in printing, folding, and binding 


Some day your friendly old customer 
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satisfactorily by the writer 
of this comment during an experi- 
ence of several years in the pro- 
duction of booklets, catalogs, pros- 
pectuses and folders. 


ANY advertisers of commer- 
cial products and some pub- 
lishers go to the professional men 
to prove their argument. 
Exhibit 3 is an example of how 
a publisher does this and how he 
uses the results. 


Many good headlines for adver- 
tising matter are like good titles 
for short stories in that they stim- 
ulate interest. There is something 
of interest in the statement that 
“222 of them voted for Physical 
Culture!” The reader instinctively 
wants to know what it is all about. 

The paper for this distinctive 
folder is of a soft egg-shell finish 
and the printing is done in brown 
over a buff background tint. This 
is a simple combination, but it 
usually yields excellent results. On 
one of the inside pages, the letter 
to the doctors was reproduced in 
brown, against a white background 
with a broad band of tan tint sur- 
rounding the letters. 


O the oft asked question, 

“Does a house organ pay?” 
there usually come answers of the 
so-called New England type— 
counter questions such as: “What 
kind of house organ do you 
mean?”’; “How is it used?”’; and 
“Isn’t the same question true of 
other advertising?” 

“The Guaranty Messenger” of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of 
Detroit is an exceedingly clean 
looking and readable publication, 
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measuring 5 by 634 inches, 16 
pages and cover, printed on good 
stock. The cover is in black, white 
and buff. Exhibit 3. 

The Guaranty Trust Company 
volunteers the information that the 
list of readers or addresses is a 
hand-picked one of about sixty- 
eight hundred names—customers 
and prospective customers. The 
publication contains some com- 
mercial messages, but they are 
very readable articles such as the 
one with the title of “Functions of 
the Trust Company.” The two 
central pages are taken up with the 
illustration of an apartment house 
that is security for a bond issue 
underwritten by the Trust Com- 
pany, also figures and details that 
show the value of the property. 

The Guaranty Trust Company 
uses the double postal card method 
of calling attention to special 
articles in “The Guaranty Messen- 
ger” and finds that this brings a 
good percentage of new names. 
The following indicates the method 
of announcing: 

“Al Weeks has written an article called 
‘Where There’s a Will.’ It is really a 
codicil to his will, which, as he says, he 
sent us COD. It appears in the April 
number of ‘The Guaranty Messenger.’ 


There are also articles on Budgets, Land 
Contracts, and The Art of Conversation. 


“A copy is yours for the asking. No 
obligation, of course. Use the return card.” 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
OF DETROIT 


The Guaranty Trust Company 
gives the following comment about 
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Exhibit 6. A handsome portfolio of minia- 
ture reproductions of pester by Forbes 
Lithograph Manufacturing Company. The 
reproductions are in full color. 


TOMATO KETCHUP 


2 


its experience with “The Guaranty 
Messenger”: 

“Why do we believe that “The 
Guaranty Messenger’ is a good 
form of advertising? We asked 
that question of every bank and 
trust company in the United States 
and Canada that published a house 
crgan. We got fifty-four replies. 
Only twenty-eight were. still pub- 
lishing a house organ. Twenty- 
three letters stated that they had 
discontinued their publications; 
three said that they had never pub- 
lished one and never would. We 
believe it is the most economicai 
method of building good-will, and 
we are not looking for results be- 
yond that at present.” 

It is probable that this answer 
of good will could be given by 
many concerns publishing house 
organs, but, for that matter, good- 
will that can’t be checked up accu- 
rately is the major result of many 
other kinds of advertising cam- 
paigns. 

The large “death list” among 
house organs prompts the follow- 
ing cautions from one who has had 
experience with several different 
types of publications in this group: 

1. Don’t start a weekly or semi- 
monthly house organ if a monthly 
house organ would be a _ better 
plan. It is worth while consider- 
ing whether an impressive issue 
every two months or a seasonal 
house organ—spring, summer, fall 


a 
ee am a ae 


— 


a A I TOOT i A a a 


“Here—tead that,” said Cleaves, thrusting a letter into my hand. 


I glanced over it hurriedly. It was from 
Palliser, the financial genius who fathered 
those big public service corporations 
operating in the middle west, far west, 
and south. 

The paper was that thin, flimsy, unsub- 
stantial sort which suggests a dirty type- 
writer and a faded purple ribbon. It looked 
like a letter from a concern offering to 
reblock your hat at twenty-five cents un- 
der the usual price. But there at the 
bottom stood the signature of one 
of the most powerful financial men in 
the country. 

When I looked up Cleaves exploded 
“Wouldn't you think that such a 
house could spend a little more for its 
letter paper? There’s a signature good for 


almost any amount of money. But it is 


written on about the cheapest paper that 
money can buy. . 

“TI know how inconsistent this is, be- 
cause I have been in old Palliser’s private 
office. It has a Caen stone mantel, a Persian 
rug, a Circassian walnut desk, and a built- 
in humidor. The lettering and all the 
doors in the building were done in bronze 
bv Tiffany. 

“Everything about the place in the 
way of construction and decoration is de- 
signed to show that the house is sound, 
old, substantial—a good place to do busi- 
ness. And then they write their letters 
On stationery which says plainly, ‘We are 
trying hard to make both ends meet!’ 
There is only one paper which such a 


house should use for its business stationery 


—Crane’s Bond” 


CRANE @& COM PANY, iwc., 


DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Sear Delinquent, 


Exhibit 7. Going after the delinquent with a smile 


and winter—might not be better 
for many concerns. 

2. Don’t begin such a 
publication as to make it impos- 
sible for such a magazine to be 
continued at reasonable expense 
considering the good accomplished. 
Eight, twelve or sixteen pages and 
cover with copy that will really be 
read is better than a twenty-four 
page or thirty-two page publica- 
tion filled with tame material. 
Some exceedingly readable house 
consist of 


costly 


organs four to 


eight pages. 


only 


3. Don’t be afraid to use your 
best material in the current issue. 
Walter Page said that when he 
first began publishing ‘“World’s 
Work” he used to be fearful that 
if he used all the best matter in 
hand he might be unable to make 
a good showing with the following 
issue. When, however, he decided 
always to put his best foot forward 
with each issue, he found later that 
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he had no difficulty in getting 
more good material. 

4. Don’t build up too big a mis- 
cellaneous list. It is easy to in- 
clude in the list an expensive 
group of “dead heads.” Curiosity 
seekers are often satisfied with just 
a specimen copy sent along with 
a pleasant note. 

5. Figure out an inexpensive 
method of addressing and mailing. 
A number of publishers of house 
organs have found cover address- 
ing practicable. 


UEER things sometimes hap- 
eZ pen with follow-up systems. 
Charles Austin Bates used to relate 
with much glee an instance of 
where an advertiser was using a 
well planned and smooth follow-up 
system of half a dozen letters and 
folders. The entire argument was 
knitted together most logically and 
yet the return was rather poor. 
Through a slip one week, a hun- 
dred or so prospective buyers got 
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Letter No. 2 ahead of Letter No. 1. 
The response from this lot of pros- 
pective buyers was far beyond the 
general average. The experience 
seems to indicate that it is some- 
times a good plan to leave a little 
something to the prospective buy- 
ers’ imagination. 


NEAT little book entitled 
“Why Insurance Premiums 


should be Paid Promptly” comes 
to hand from the Aetna Life In- 
surance Company. Its diminutive 
size, 2% by 4, gives it a rather 
“cute” and readable appearance. 

The text of the booklet answers 
the question of the title without 
any useless introduction, The first 
lines are 


“Chiefly because of the following 
facts—not simply because the in- 
surance company hankers for it.” 


A query addressed to Mr. Clar- 
ence T. Hubbard of the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company brought more 
interesting exhibits from the Aetna 
office. Exhibit 4. The inside of 
the little “Turn Over a New Leaf” 
booklet contains the picture of a 
check book and the word “and 
draw a little premium money in 
our favor—please.” 

“Coming Through” contains just 
four lines set to the music of an 
old melody—a good example of the 
humorous collection appeal. 

The card comparing credit to the 
elastic band contains a real rubber 
band, and the “Porcupine Quill” 
card contains a real porcupine quill 
sealed down with a bit of sealing 
wax. 
The details supplied by Mr. 
Hubbard indicate that his concern 
has a real campaign on the collec- 
tion end of the business. He 
writes: 

“For several years I have more 
or less conducted a mail campaign 
to our field in connection with 
premium collections. Our organi- 
zation stands rather unique in its 
accomplishment for collecting our 
premiums punctually, and we have 
always endeavored to ‘sell’ the 
matter of premium collections first 
to the agent and then through the 
agent to the policy holder. Much 
direct collection work has been 
accomplished, 

“The little booklet referred to is 
a recent production, which was 
sent to all agents, they in turn 


| THE 
ERICKSON COMPANY 


Advertising 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


“O) 
@ 


If you want to know about our work, 
watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
t TAVANNES WATCHES 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
WELLSWORTH OPTICAL PRODUCTS 
| TARVIA 
DUZ 
WALLACE SILVER 
HAVOLINE OIL 
THE DICTAPHONE 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
NAIRN INLAID LINOLEUM 
COOPER HEWITT WORK-LIGHT 
L & G AGATE WARE 
BONDED FLOORS 
TAO TEA BALLS 
| NEW-SKIN 


What we've done for others we can do for you 


t Member of the American Association of Advertising Agencies 
' Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
1 Member of the National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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Can You Talk 
fo 


Carlos 
Fernandez? 


OU talk every day 

to John Smith, Tom 

Brown and BillJones 
through yourhard-hitting, 
common sense sales mes- 
sages. John and Tom and 
Bill buy your products 
because they understand 
what you are saying. 


—but how about Carlos 
Fernandez, Juan Mendez 
and Hop Sing? Foreign 
countries are teeming 
with people who need 
your products and are able 
to pay for them. Carlos 
lives in Mexico — Juan 
and his family buy Amer- 
ican-made goods in Ar- 
gentina—and Hop Sing 
opens his letters in Hawaii. 


Our complete mailing 
lists take your messages 
into the offices and homes 
of your logical prospects 
in every country of the 
world. And we transform 
your selling ideas into 
foreign words and phrases 
that really sell your 
products to foreigners. 


May we tell you more 
about selling in the biggest 
field of all— the world? 


JOHN MURRAY 


INCORPORATED 


Foreign and Domestic 
Mail Merchandising 


417 South Dearborn St. Chicago 
Tel. Wabash 0517 
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Exhibit 8. An unusu- 
ally attractive booklet 
of the Strathmore Pa- 
per Company, which 
also embodies an idea 
for including panoramic and 

broadside effects in a mod- 

erate sized piece of literature. 


sending it to their policy holders 
with the premium notices. The 
principle involved is to sell the 
value of punctual premium pay- 
ment at the beginning of the trans- 
action, instead of waiting until the 
policy holder becomes tardy and 
then having to apply collection 
material to the loss of production 
time. It seemed to take like wild 
fire, and even attracted attention 
of the insurance commissioners 
and others.” 


T usually means a little trouble 

to specialize. This probably 
accounts for the fact that a great 
deal of the sales literature that is 
sent out is general enough to cover 
many different groups of readers. 

Sometimes, however, a_ little 
thought reveals a way to specialize 
a general circular. The Multiplex 
Display Fixture Company (Exhibit 
5), found a way to do this. Its 
folder on the value of the Multi- 
plex Fixture is general enough to 
appeal to all advertising depart- 
ments, but a slip pasted on the 
inside of the first fold shows the 
use of the Multiplex Fixture by a 
score or more of prominent adver- 
tising agencies. 

This circular coming to an ad- 
vertising agent, as it did, com- 
manded unusual attention, for one 
advertising agent is naturally in- 
terested in the equipment that 
others in his line of work maintain. 
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SPECIFICATIONS CAN BE 


fahreuslly sivgermived 


¥ 


A little supplementary work, 
such as the Multiplex Fixture 
Company has arranged for, easily 
enables an advertiser to make an 
unusual appeal to all of his prin- 
cipal groups of prospective cus- 
tomers. 


HEN a product is too big to 

be carried around handily, a 
miniature model is a great aid to 
effective selling. A salesman of 
street-car advertising service rarely 
ever fails to get attention with his 
attractive outfit of street-car cards 
worked up in colors in either 
dummy or printed form. Such 
examples show the value of ideas 
at a glance. They are many times 
more effective than the usual kind 
of talk from a salesman would be. 
When 
exhibits 


it is difficult to show such 
as billboards and posters 


in full size, the Forbes Litho- 
graphic Manufacturing Company 
of Boston and other cities, has 


done the next best thing: it has 
reproduced a dozen of its success- 
ful poster creations in full color, 
but in miniature size, three by 
seven inches, mounted these on 
handsome cover stock and sent 
them out in an appropriate port- 
folio. 

As a matter of fact, the posters 
in this small size presented at 
ordinary reading range have the 
same effect that one would get 
reading a large poster several hun- 
dred feet away, so nothing is lost. 


It is difficult for Exhibit 6 to do 
justice to the fine color work of 
these Forbes miniatures. The port- 
folio must be a fairly expensive 
one, and yet its value is such that 
one can hardly doubt the effective- 
ness of this form of advertising in 
soliciting good-sized contracts. 


HERE is a place for the 

serious follow-up, and there is 
also a place for the follow-up in 
light vein. The good-natured ap- 
peal sometimes wins when the 
reader of your letter has laid aside 
and forgotten a number of follow- 
ups written in the usual commer- 
cial language style. 

The letterhead and follow-up 
used by the Advertising Club of 
New York in promoting its dele- 
gation to the Houston Convention 
of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs, Exhibit 7, is a good exam- 
ple of the jovial appeal on the 
humorous letterhead. “Dear De- 
linquent” didn’t offend but brought 
sharply to the attention of many of 
the club members that they had 
unconsciously put themselves in 
the delinquent classification. 

It is said that this appeal 
brought ‘an excellent response. 


| ee out for Canadian postage 
when you send a_ stamped 
envelope or a stamp to a Canadian 
correspondent. A firm in Montreal 
writes : 

“Not a week goes by that we do 
not get a letter of some kind, ask- 
ing for information about condi- 
tions in Canada, for the names of 
dealers of certain makes of cars, 
number of jobbers in various 
groups or for other trade informa- 
tion. Most of these requests for 
information are accompanied with 
an envelope, for our reply, bearing 
a United States postage stamp. 

“If you gentlemen in the United 
States were to get letters from 
firms on this side of the border 
enclosing Canadian stamps, you 
would soon learn how irritating 
your practice is. You would also 
learn what a poor impression of 
business management, or office 
practice, you make on your cor- 
respondents.” 

The good nature of our Cana- 
dian brethren is shown by the 
trouble they take with inquiries 
from the United States even when 
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more sales 


follow the use 
of really good letters 


Read this letter—and see if you’d like to know more 
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Those unusual replies 


of 41%-65%-79% 


secured by Mr. Bishop 
exemplify Hooven values 


cAnother user writes: “Our battery of Hoovens has proven 
unquestionably the most profitable investment we have ever 
made in the interests of our business.” 


Better results come from more personal 
messages. You never fail to get much 
better results with “personalized” letters. 


Every postage-dollar thus used produces 
many more dollars of profits for you. 


Increase your profit margins. The book- 
let tells how others do so. Write for it; 
before turning past, tear off the coupon. 


) [Ihe 

COVEN 
Automatic 
lypowrilor 


| Write and get it—now 


General Sales Office, H. A. T. Corp. 
1100 Plymouth Bldg., Chieago, Ill. 


Send your booklet, “MORE SALES,” that tells 
how users increase sales, collections, ete., with 
genuine, personal, human letters at low cost. 


Name , 

Position «Manufactured by 
ane COVEN AUTOMATIC: TYPEWRITER CORPORATION 
Address HAMILTON, OHIO 
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Catalog and Book Covers 
made of super-finish 
Art Leather 


Sales and advertising executives 
have found in Super-Finish Art 
Leather a most effective cover for 
their catalogs and books. These 
handsome covers not only gain 
instant attention, but also insure 
longer life for your catalogs. 


Super-Finish Art Leather looks 
and feels like leather but wears 
better and costs but a trifle more 
than cloth bindings. 

As examples of what can be 
accomplished in highly artistic cov- 
ers, note the illustrations of the 
Wayne Tank & Pump Company 
catalog (above) and the Drake 
Hotel Book (below). The letter- 
ing and panel on the Wayne book 
are embossed in striking contrast 
to the rich two-toned brown leather 
background. The Drake Cover is 
of grey blue which with an em- 
bossed design brings out a rich 
hand-tooled effect. : 


Your new catalog deserves a 

Super-Finish Art Leather cover! 
We also specialize in Super-Finish 
Art Leather Salesmen’s Portfolios, 
Boxes for Manufacturers’ Sample 
Lines, Utility Desk Portfelios, 
Loose-Leaf Covers and Advertising 
Novelties. 


Write for samples and quotations 


The United States Binder Co. 


225-231 West Ohio Street Chicago, Ill. 
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we on the south side of the border 
appear so negligent. But we should 
say to the Gertrudes and Henriet- 
tas of our Stenographic Divisions: 
“For Heaven’s sake, look out for 
Canadian postage on that letter.” 


PREADS being the object of 
kJ many advertisers, it is worth 
| while, in preparing printed matter, 
to figure out methods of getting 
spread effects. 


Too little attention is often given 
to the possibilities of the cover. 
Today a few catalogs, prospectuses 
and house organs carry an effec- 
tive cover design that extends over 
both front and back covers. The 
design can be worked out, of 
course, so that the most impres- 
sive feature of the illustration 
comes on the first or front cover. 


Cover pages may be carried over 
to lap inside the book, and thus 
provide space for striking effects. 

In the Crofut & Knapp Com- 
pany folder, Exhibit 8, the front 
cover carried the title of “There’s 
a Crowd in Your Town.” This 
picture is carried over to what is 
ordinarily the second cover, and 
this second-cover illustration links 
up with a fold over from the back 
cover. Likewise, the picture on 
what is ordinarily known as the 
third cover carries over to the 
fourth or back cover. In this way, 
there is an interesting continuous 
picture, begun on cover one and 
running over to cover four. 

The size of this Crofut & Knapp 
Company folder is 9 by 6 inches as 
folded ready for mailing, and the 
half-tone illustrations are evidently 
taken from real life. 


A somewhat different idea has 
been carried out in a book 8 x 1! 
inches, issued by the Strathmore 
Paper Company. In this case, in- 
stead of providing for the usual 
double-page spread in the center 
of the book, a sheet of paper 11 by 
33 inches is printed and bound in 
the center, each of the two halves 
of this sheet providing for a fold. 
In this way a strong picture of 
about the size of a street-car card, 
with a separate 8% by 11 inch 
panel for text, is provided. Both 
sides of this large sheet are printed. 
Where the fold strikes at the 
center of the book, the reader is 
| admonished to “Lift up this sheet.” 


As the Strathmore Paper Com- 
pany points out, this plan gives 
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opportunity for the effect of a 
broadside, combined with other 
information, in the form of a con- 
venient-sized book. 

The Strathmore book is printed 
on its own light-weight antique 
Baypath Imperial stock of India 
tint. The effect on this stock, 
with printing and illustrations in 
dark brown and blue, is very har- 
monious. 


OUR business literature isn’t 

likely to be complete unless 
you have included in your list 
some light pieces that can be 
slipped into the every-day mail and 
that can be carried without extra 
postage. The light stuff sometimes 
gets better attention than bulky 
material. That it often can be read 
almost at a glance is a real ad- 
vantage. 

The “Age” booklet of the Lig- 
gett & Myers Tobacco Company 
(Exhibit 9), is a fine example of 
the little specialized talk. This 
booklet measures only 5% by 3%, 
yet its title, printed in red against 
a tan background, stands out very 
boldly. 

The writer didn’t try to tell the 
whole history of Velvet Tobacco. 
He just scored strongly on the 
point of age. 


NTEREST in “better letters” 

has been decidedly on the up- 
ward trend during the last eight or 
ten years. Many books and a vast 
amount of other material bearing 
on “better letters” have been cir- 
culated. 

Naturally, there are many things . 
that enter into the production of 
better letters-—better stationery, 
better typewriting machines, im- 
proved dictating machines, better 
ribbons, better brains and even 
better signatures—the last named 
being by no means the least im- 
portant. 

Thomas A. Edison, Ine., of 
Orange, New Jersey, was among 
the first to realize on the public 
interest in “better letters.” About 
1915 this concern issued a most 
interesting series of “Better Let- 
ters Bulletins” by various well 
known business writers. Its latest 
production is a neat looking and 
very readable little book, known 
as “Quill-osophy.” carrying such 
headings as “Just a Moment,” 
‘Better Letters Use the Ink from 


Exhibit 9. A little specialized booklet 
which can be slipped into every-day 
mail without extra postage. 


Th-ink,” “Before Answering Read 
Letters Carefully,” “A  Letter’s 
Most Important Quality,” “Writ- 
ing Long Letters and Short Ones,” 
“Taking Time to Write Good Let- 
ters,” “Dictate So the Type Will 
Talk,” “Plan Your Stationery to 
Help the Message,” “A Better Let- 
ter Creed,” “Turning ‘Ad’ Inquiries 
into Customers,” “Making Letters 
Represent the Firm,” “The Unex- 
pected Letter Makes Friends,” 
“Managing for Better Letters,” 
“Managing to Gain Time,” “A 
Study of Your Needs,” “The Serv- 
ice Behind the Ediphone,” “Select- 
ing the Right Equipment.” 

The writer of the copy in this 
department of Sales Management. 
believes in more than surface com- 
ment on “Better Sales Literature,” 
and so a number of questions were 
propounded to Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., as to how “Quill-osophy” is 
used and the results from its use. 
Nelson C. Durand, vice-president. 
in charge of the Ediphone De art- 
ment of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
says that “Quill-osophy” is not 
sent to a special mailing list, but 
was produced primarily as an in- 
teresting bit of literature for the 
sales representatives to use in their 
calls. It is explained to the pros- 
pective customer and left with 
him. The book has, however, been 
referred to in some of the Edison 
advertising and has produced some 
excellent leads. The following let- 
ter shows how the Cleveland office 
of the Ediphone organization uses 
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NEW PICTURE 
IN THE 
PRESIDENT’S OFFICE 
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That big photograph showing the entire 
plant. It’s being removed from the Presi- 
dent’s office. He isn’t worried about produc- 
tion. His factories can supply all demands. 

The birdseye view of the factory is being 
replaced by a group picture of dealers. This 
is the photograph that the wide-awake 
manufacturer is studying right now, because 
his real problem is distribution. 

How can he make these dealers better 
merchandisers of his product? How can he 
get them to push his goods over competitive 
lines? How can he make the dealer a work- 
ing factor in his sales organization? 

Caxton has the answer to these questions. 
We can show any manufacturer how he can 
increase his profits through Caxton dealer 
to consumer service which gives him full 
control over his dealers’ sales activities. 

Ask us to explain this to you direct or to 
your advertising agency. The whole thing is 
very simple. The dealer pays for the service. 


THE CAXTON COMPANY 
Caxton Building, Cleveland 
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Distinguishing 
Features 


Today direct advertising is not only in com- 
petition with all other forms of advertising— 
it is in competition with itself! 


Your sales message must “have something” 
to distinguish it from the average run of the 
reader’s mail—something to lift it above the 
dead level of even the average good. 


Mail advertisers who test every piece they 
send out know that an added element of pull- 
ing power is necessary to raise a piece into 
the profit class. Something must be done to 
make it a real sales message and not just 
another piece of printed matter. It must be 
transformed from a mere order taker into an 
effective salesman. 


The service offered by Kier Letter Company 
and The Direct Advertising Agency to direct 
mail advertisers presents a number of distin- 
guishing features which make mailings more 
profitable. 


Personalizing is one of these features, Per- 
sonalizing, a process controlled by us, is the 
imprinting of the prospect’s name in actual 
type on the mailing piece. Its effectiveness is 
based on human nature—the desire of every- 
one to see their name in print. Nothing has 
been found to equal Personalizing for secur- 
ing favorable attention, and Personalized 
pieces are retained for months and even years. 


Kier Process Letters, another feature of our 
service, are known and used wherever quality | 
in letters is appreciated and demanded. 


Complete merchandising campaigns planned | 
and produced by The Direct Advertising | 
Agency are based on sound merchandising 
knowledge and years of successful direct mail | 
sales promotion. | 


“Personalized Publicity,” our house-maga- | 
zine, deals with these distinguishing features 
of our service, and many others. Friends have 
told us it is the most interesting direct mail 
organ published. A sample copy will be sent | 
upon request. 


and 
The Direct Advertising Agency 


538 South Clark Street 
Chicago 


Kier Letter Company | 
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“Quill-osophy” in connection with 


a special letter: 


“R. F. Reid speaking, Mr. Hall: 
“It’s a pretty hackneyed subject, Mr. 


| Hall, but it’s one in which every man in 


business is interested in. Many books have 
been written on the writing of better letters 
and I am sending you along with this let- 
ter, just one more which you might enjoy 
reading. 

“‘Quill-osophy’ is made up of articles 
Nelson C. Durand wrote for Forbes’ Mag- 
azine. These articles received so many 
compliments from business men that we 
thought them of sufficient value to publish 
in book form. 


“On page fourteen is an idea which will 
interest you. You may want to mark the 
page and pass it on to your associates be- 
cause the ‘unexpected letter’ idea has re- 
cently come into wide usage. 


“If you like ‘Quill-osophy’ tell me so. 
If you have any business acquaintances 
whom you think would appreciate a copy, 
I will be glad to send one along to them. 

Yours very truly, 
THE ROACH REID COMPANY 
R. F. Reid, President. 


| Ediphoned :J 


A letter from a prominent Chi- 
cago concern indicates that here 
and there such literature as “Quill- 
csophy” gets a chance to be un- 
usually effective: 

“Your booklet ‘Quill-osophy’ has created 
so much favorable comment among the 
men in the office, that I believe that the 


men in the field would be able to derive 
some benefit from it. 

“I'll appreciate your letting me know if 
you find it convenient to supply each of 
our representatives in the field with a 
copy of ‘Quill-osophy’.” 


T may seem at first glance that 

the plan of the Eureka-Mary- 
land Assurance Corporation, for 
getting a chance to present the 
merits of its policy, is a bit undig- 
nified. It seems doubtful that very 
many people, merely for the sake 
of getting a free memorandum 
book, would deliberately invite a 
solicitation. Yet, the study made 
by the writer of these comments 
several years ago indicated that 
this plan has been highly produc- 
tive for several insurance compan- 
ies and that memorandum books 
and other novelties of personal 
usefulness have been used very 
extensively with good results. 

The memorandum book is deliv- 
ered in person by the insurance 
representative. Undoubtedly, some 
of the inquiries are idle, but the 
average has been proved to be 
good. After all, it is the average 
that counts and not the mere item 
of waste. 
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Say it with pictures 


Primitive man when he wished to write made a crude 
picture of his idea. | 

The earliest method of communication was picture 
writing. 

Then the alphabet was invented. 

Next came the art of printing. Everybody learned 
to read and write. Words were used to distribute ideas. ) 

But today: 

A picture is the strongest appeal that graphic art 
can make. 

The newspaper which has the largest daily circula- 
tion in the whole country is composed entirely of pictures. 


Qa —f 


The entertainment which draws the largest audi- 
ences every night in the year is moving pictures. 
And a drawback of the radio is that it has no pic- 


tures—only words. I 


And experts in the radio field are right now busy 
trying to find a way to broadcast pictures. 

The world has progressed until it has got around 
to where it started. 

The cave man drew a picture of a moose running 
instead of writing “The moose ran.” And the automo- 
bile manufacturer draws a picture of a car running in- 
stead of writing, “The car ran and took the whole family 
out into the crisp, fresh, open air, and they took their 
supper and had a picnic beside the road,” and so on— 
10,000 words. 

A picture tells more than ten thousand words. 

The one great advantage of poster advertising is that 
you can use pictures—in fact, you must use pictures. 

The specialty of Rusling Wood is picture advertis- 
ing—on poster boards and in windows. 


RUSLING WOOD, Inc., 218 WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. 


Entire contents of this insert Copyright 1925 by Rusling Wood 
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Summer Resorts As a Remedy For 
Drooping Sales Curves 


Supplying the Wants of America’s Horde of Summer 
Vacationists Offers Sales Opportunities for 


WISCONSIN grocery sales- 
A man, hard pressed to sell his 
quota of fancy packs of cer- 
tain canned goods, began to inves- 
tigate the market for his products 
among the owners of resort hotels, 
large and small. He found many 
of the larger hotels to be excellent 
prospects. Some of them were bet- 
ter buyers than his best grocery 
store customers. They bought bet- 
ter grades and in larger quantities. 
Even some of the smaller resort 
hotels were buying in quantities 
large enough to warrant his atten- 
tion. 

But he ran into a snag when he 
began to solicit the business. His 
regular grocery store customers 
raised a howl. “You can’t come in 
here and take this business away 
from us,” they told him. “It be- 
longs to us, and if you sell them 
direct, you might as well stop call- 
ing on us.” 

Thus he faced two problems— 
that of pacifying his regular trade, 
and at the same time obtaining 
this heavy additional volume of 
business from the resort owners. 
Working on the problem, he found 
that few, if any, of the retail gro- 
cers were getting anything but 
emergency business from the re- 
sort owners. Practically none of 
them was making an intelligent ef- 
fort to sell to the resort owners, 
yet all of them felt that they were 


“entitled to the business,” even 
though they were unwilling to 
make a real effort to go after it. 
Unwilling to pass up either class 
of business, the salesman worked 
out a plan to permit the retail gro- 
cers to realize a small profit on 
sales of high grade canned goods 
to the owners of resort hotels, 
boarding houses and lodges. The 
goods were shipped to the dealer 
and delivered as needed. The 
wholesale grocer billed the dealer 
and the dealer collected from the 
resort owners, adding a _ small 
profit for handling the business. 


Introducing New Styles 


This salesman built up a hand- 
some business among the resort 
owners in his territory which en- 
abled him to sell more than his 
share of fancy goods items which 
he had always found difficult to 
dispose of to his regular small 
town grocery trade. 


As everybody knows, the winter 
tourists in Florida set the styles 
for the coming summer all over 
the country. What was the height 
of fashion in Florida last January 
or February will be eagerly bought 
by residents of thousands of towns 
this summer. And so the summer 
resort offers the sales manager a 
good opportunity to introduce 
products and new lines which he 
later expects to market in a 
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Many Products 


national way. An example of this 
method is found in the experience 
of a candy manufacturer whose 
business was once confined to At- 
lantic City. The fame of this candy 
spread from the Board Walk to 
every section of the country. Grad- 
ually the market was extended 
until today the manufacturer is a 
national advertiser and has a fair 
distribution in many parts of the 
country. ‘ 

People who first learned of this 
product while sojourning in At- 
lantic City welcomed it as an old 
friend when it made its appearance 
on the counters of their locai 
stores. And from a purely local 
business, sales of this product have 
been expanded until today the 
manufacturer does business on a 
national scale. 

A chance sale in a Minnesota 
resort may establish a customer 
and user in Oklahoma, Georgia or 
Chicago. A school teacher who 
buys a face lotion from a dingy 
little general store in the moun- 
tains may insist on this brand 
when she returns in the fall to 
teach school at Boxtahoota Junc- 
tion. So it may well repay a sales 
manager to see to it that his goods 
are on sale at every possible place 
where summer pleasure seekers 
find rest and recreation—it will 
pay him in future business as well 
as aid in bolstering up a drooping 
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Three Louisiana © 
parishes (counties) 
are marketing a 
strawberry crop es- 
timated by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 
experts at close to 
$5,000,000. 


This is but one 
example of numer- 
ous sources of 
wealth existing in 
Louisiana which are 
not duplicated in 
the average state. 


( “Ain’t nature 
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hy grand?” is not mere 
‘gush’ down Louisi- 
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She Gimes - Picayune 


“FIRST NEWSPAPER IN THE 
SOUTH’S FIRST MARKET” 
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Representatives: Cone, Hunton 
& Woodman, Inc., New York, 


Chicago, Detroit, St. 


Louis, 
Kansas City and Atlanta; R. J. /] 
Bidwell Co., San Francisco and 


Los Angeles. QO 
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The shaded sections show the principal summer resort areas in the United States 


sales curve during the heated spell. 

There are many ways to cash in 
on the business from summer re- 
sorts and summer vacationists. 
Remember the cold summer in 
19247 One wholesale house noticed 
a large number of mail orders from 
a group of dealers in summer re- 
sort towns, for small heaters. 
These heaters were being used by 
people who owned cottages. Deal- 
ers in these towns did not carry 
the heaters in stock, but were as- 
tute enough to order them to be 
shipped by express. This whole- 
saler got out a special letter to 
salesmen asking them to encour- 
age dealers to work up as much of 
this mail order business as _ possi- 
ble, and before the weather finally 
turned warm, quite a large number 
of the heaters had been sold. 

This same wholesaler is getting 
out a special list of products which 
are carried in stock, but which the 
dealers will not buy in any quan- 
tity. The dealers are being urged 
to send in mail orders for these 
items this summer. It is pointed 
out that a telephone or personal 
canvass of all the cottages will 
bring a lot of new business. Own- 
ers of cottages go to their summer 
homes thinking they have all the 
equipment, furniture, etc., which 
will be needed for the summer, but 
they soon realize that various 
items are needed. If the dealer is 
on the job, he will get the business, 
and if the manufacturer or whole- 
saler makes it easy for the dealer 
to send in mail orders, a sizeable 
volume of business will be worked 


up. 
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Last summer the writer stopped 
in a small hardware store to ob- 
tain some road information. This 
store was the last store on the road 
to a locally famous fishing resort. 
Conversation with the proprietor 
brought out the information that 
he bought old fashioned cane fish- 
ing poles in carload lots, “About 
half the people who come up here 
have no intention of fishing. But 
on the way up they hear their as- 
sociates talking of nothing but 
fishing. I suspect they hear a lot 
of typical ‘fish’ stories, and by the 
time they reach my store every- 
body in nearly every party decides 
to try his luck at fishing. Those 
who are not already equipped buy 
these cane poles and throw them 
away or break them before they 
leave camp. It makes a nice piece 
of business for me,” explained the° 
owner of the hardware store. 

“IT sell more fishing tackle and 
sporting equipment than many of 
the stores in the city.” The city 
he referred to had dozens of fine 
stores, as its population was more 
than 150,000, yet this dealer way 
off the beaten path was doing a 
handsome business supplying the 
needs of people whose memory was 
bad, or who decided at the last 
minute to buy a gun, a reel, rod, 
or an extra camp stool, stove or 
tent. 

Of course, it isn’t always prac- 
ticable for salesmen to seek out 
these out-of-the-way stores in the 
hope of obtaining a large order, 
for many of them are not awake 
to the possibilities of larger busi- 
ness from their own communities, 


but in every sales department 
charged with selling products 
which may be used in summer re- 
sorts, there should be some definite 
plan or method for reaching the 
stores which serve the summer re- 
sort districts. 

One wholesale concern has a 
special list of summer resorts, built 
up after many years of careful 
nursing. This list is circularized 
early in the year and again in the 
spring, and once more about the 
middle of the season. 


Resorts Growing in Importance 


The map accompanying this ar- 
ticle shows the territories where 
‘summer vacationists flock in larg- 
est numbers, although nowadays 
there is some sort of a_ resort 
wherever there is enough water to 
float a small canoe, wherever fish 
are alleged to exist. Indeed the old 
“swimmin’ hole” has been dolled 
up, and what was a few short years 
ago nothing but “Old Sun Hole,” 
with slippery banks, and a home- 
made spring board, is today the 
“Palace Bathing and Recreation 
Resort and Free Camp Grounds,” 
with its inevitable coterie of tin- 
can tourists, a dance hall and jazz 
band, and more than likely a res- 

taurant specializing in “Fish Din- 
_ ners,” even though the fish come 
from the nearest city markets, in- 
stead of being fresh brook or 
mountain trout as advertised. 

Whatever its shortcomings may 
be, the resort hotel and _ resort 
store is a growing factor in sum- 
mer sales. With America on 
wheels and in a mad effort to “go 
away from here,” there are many 
opportunities to bolster up sum- 
mer sales of hundreds of products 
by making an effort to have these 
products on sale where the hordes 
of people congregate in the sum- 
mer. 


McKesson & Robbins in 
New Quarters 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc., have 
moved their general sales offices 
and show rooms to new quarters 
at 31 Union Square, New York 
City. <All foreign and domestic 
sales and purchasing will be hand- 
led through this office. The new 
offices include show rooms con- 
taining displays of all products 
manufactured under the McKesson 
& Robbins name. 


Johnny 


ana Mary 


by Arthur W. Wilson 
of Thresher Service 


Bevan and Mary notice the 
name and picture on the things 
that Mother buys for them. 
@Sometimes Mother sends them 
to the store to buy things for her. 
Often they ask for just the article. 
they like. @Pretty soon Johnny 
and Mary grow up and go away 
to school. They still buy many of 
the things they used at home. 
And later, in their homes, they 
continue to buy for their children, 
brands which were friends in 
childhood days. @ Persuading 
children to purchase is an impor- 
tant phase of the marketing of 
many products—perhaps yours is 
one of them. May we show you 
how we have assisted in this field? 


THRESHER SERVICE ~-. 


136 Liberty Street, New York City 


Telephone - Rector 7880 ~ Cable Flailad 
9 
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Tis organization 
is now locating profit- 
able markets and 
developing selling 
plans for the follow- 
ing manufacturers: 


Angier Corporation 
Framingham, Mass. 
Paper Products 


Gillinder & Sons, Inc. 
Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Glass 


Humphreys’ 


Homeo Medicine Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Family Remedies 
Veterinary Remedies 


Keystone Watch Case Co. 
Riverside, N. J. 
Howard Watches 
Standard Watches 
Keystone Watch Cases 


La Resista Corset Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Corsets 


Robeson Rochester Corp. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Cutlery, Tableware, 
Kitchenware 


Wm. A. Rogers, Ltd. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Rogers 1881 Silverware 
Heirloom Plate 


S. S. Stafford, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 
Ink, Adhesives, 
Auto Products 


We are now in a position 
to serve one more non- 
competing client and will 
gladly arrange an inter- 
view if held within 500 
miles of New York. 


JOSEPH EWING 


36 West 44th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Vanderbilt 0508 


National Market Surveys 
Distribution Plans 
Field Sales Control 

Internal Sales Control 
Merchandising Counsel 
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Houston Convention of A.A. 
C. of W. Nominates Sales 
Manager for President 


HE close relationship between 
sales and advertising, and the 
growing cooperation between sales 
and advertising managers, were 
emphasized at the convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, which opened May 9 
in Houston. This feature of the 
convention crystallized when C. K. 
Woodbridge, president of the Dic- 
taphone Corporation of New York, 
and a former sales manager, was 
nominated for president. 
Telegraphic dispatches from a 
representative of Sales Manage- 
ment attending the convention, 
indicate that nomination of Mr. 
Woodbridge is equivalent to elec- 
tion. This is being written on 
Wednesday and the election will 
not be held until the last day of 
the convention, Friday. 


More Than 2,000 Attend 


Mr. Woodbridge has a wide ex- 
perience in sales management, and 
was one of the men who brought 
about the formation of the Dicta- 
phone Corporation when it was 
divorced from the parent company, 
the Columbia Phonograph Com- 
pany. Prior to this connection he 
was sales manager of the New 
York bakery of the Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Company. He was at one 
time general sales manager for 
Kellogg Products, Inc. 

More than 2000 delegates were in 
attendance at the Houston conven- 
tion, which was formally opened 
by Governor “Ma” Ferguson of 
Texas, and the mayor of Houston, 
whose welcome was acknowledged 
by Lou Holland, president of the 
association, 

Two special meetings of sales 
managers were a feature of the 
week’s program. One of these 
meetings held on Tuesday was in 
charge of George W. Hopkins, 
vice-president of the Charles W. 
Hoyt Company, and was devoted 
to a discussion of sales manage- 
ment organization. The Wednes- 
day meeting was also devoted to 
sales management practices. Dr. 
J. W. Haynes, director of research 
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for the Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany, made an address on “Sales 
Quotas, Sales Territories, and 
Routing of Salesmen.” 


All of the various departmental 
sessions were well attended and 
delegates were urged to attend the 
departmental sessions rather than 
to try to “take in” the entire 
convention, which would be as 
impossible as trying to see every- 
thing at a twenty-six ring circus, 
as one delegate phrased it. 


Export Markets Featured 


Jesse W. Neal of the Associated 
Business Papers was reelected sec- 
retary-treasurer; Homer J. Buck- 
ley was reelected chairman, and 
Graham Stewart, vice-chairman, of 
the joint assembly. W, Frank Mc- 
Clure and George Burbach were 
elected chairman and _ vice-chair- 
man of the National Advertising 
Commission. 

Export markets were discussed 
at a special meeting of the Pan- 
American Conference, where Cuba 
and Mexico came in for special 
attention. A feature of the study 
of foreign trade conditions was an 
address by Senor Artruro Elias, 
personal representative of Presi- 
dent Calles of Mexico. 


At the meetings of the Associa- 


tion of Newspaper Advertising . 


Executives, newspapermen were 
urged to make a greater study of 
department store advertising by 
George S. Cohen, president of a 
large Houston department store. 

In an address on the “Influence 
of Advertising on Distribution,” 
Herbert Hoover advocated more 
attention to the planning and 
preparation of marketing plans and 
urged the delegates to take no part 
in promoting advertising appro- 
priations for things which are not 
genuinely useful. 

One of the outstanding enter- 
tainment features of the conven- 
tion was the historical pageant 
staged at the San Jacinto Battle- 
ground Monday night, at which 
events in Texas history were 
dramatized by high school pupils. 
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“Learn From Experience — mamma 

of Others,’ Advises EVEREADy EVEREADY EVEREADY 
W. P. Chrysler COLUMBIA - : 

o Batteries FLASHLIGHTS 

Dry Batteries | Radio Batteries FU.ASHLIGHTS 


— they last longer 


=| HAVE no patience with the 
business man who cannot set 
aside the bias created by his own 
special experience and learn from 
the experience of others,” said e e 
Walter P. Chrysler, head of the V LS l ] f 
SineateChey des motor car inter- ita a es nh ormation. 
ests, in a recent interview pub- 
lished in the Detroit Free Press. 
Mr. Chrysler pointed out that he Secured by National Carbon Co., Inc. 
was at one time inclined to loathe through the medium of punched cards and 
advertising. “Like John Dodge, I 
was primarily a manufacturer. 
Building up a business meant to 


me, as it meant to him, so building Powers Accounting | 


and pricing a product that its sale- 
ability would be insured. This was Machines | 
and is true—it is a first and neces- 
sary requirement of any major 
manufacturing or engineering oper- 


ation It cannot be denied that today sales facts and figures concerning a business 

gees are to the sales management what the compass is to the mariner. Their use 
When we took hold of Maxwell can be best expressed in terms of increased sales, the result of properly 
it was depreciated and discredited directed effort. 
—almost scorned. As far as I was NATIONAL CARBON CO., INC. 
concerned the work of rehabilita- manufacturers of Eveready Radio Batteries, Eveready Flashlights, Eveready 
tion began and continued in the Columbia Dry Cells, and other important products of International reputa- 
¢ tion, analyze their sales as follows: 
factory. 

“Meanwhile, however, another Sales by Products 
force had been set to work—col- “ Grades, Styles, ete. 
laborating with our manufacturing “« “States 

wae “ ‘“ * * 

efforts and even striking out far eg perritories 
‘ Salesmen 
in advance of them. “6 


; Class of Trade 
“When it was proposed to me 


that something akin to the Dodge on a battery of Powers machines about which installation we quote their 
process, only more intense, be ap- letter as follows: 


plied, I consented with a feeling “With the aid of Powers Accounting Machines 


of resignation, almost amounting our Statistical Dept. is able to furnish many 
to dismay. I have repeatedly said records of vital importance and of great assist- 
in public that I had no faith in it ance in developing the Sales of our products. If 


we were required to obtain this information 
manually, many more clerks would be essential, 
and the cost would be much higher than it is 


for almost a year. Later on I also 
said repeatedly in public that the 


Chrysler was primarily an engi- with ‘Powers’.” 
neering, a sales and an advertising 
achievement. It was the Chrysler Let our representative call and explain to you what these machines can do 


4 . f b . ss. 
experience that literally shocked ee 


me into an appreciation of the 
rocess being applied to Maxwell. ° : 

Pree eh tea that odvenaag|| Powers Accounting Machine Corp. 
can be a terrific economic waste; 115 Broadway New York City 
I also believe that it can be as 
potent a power as sound manufac- 
turing, sound finance and sound 


management.” 
8©00000000000000000080000000000u00 oo0000000000 
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sentative for the Runsyne Com- 
pany of America, Kansas City. 
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Overselling the A manufacturer in the hard- 
Quality to Your wre field walked into the 
Sales Force office last week and said he 

was at the end of his rope. He 
had borrowed the last dollar he could from LaSalle 
Street. As nearly as he could figure he had until 
July to work out some means for getting volume. 
What he was to do, was what he didn’t know. “I 
have learned,” he said, “that it is one thing to build 
the best product in the world, and it is quite another 
thing to sell it in a volume that allows a manufac- 
turing profit.” 

This manufacturer is not alone. All down the 
line, in big towns and small towns, in big businesses 
and small businesses, business men are finding out 
at last what they should have known from the 
beginning—that the man who wrote about the 
world making a beaten path to your door was 
writing poetry. It isn’t business. 

The time is here when the men at the head of 
our business organizations must realize that quality 
alone is not salesmanship. It is all very well to 
bring your salesmen into the factory and get them 
all pepped up about the quality of your product. 
But their very enthusiasm for this quality may 
easily prove their undoing when they get out into 
the field. The trouble today with half the sales- 
men in this country is that they think their job is 
to convince people that what they are offering is 
better than something else. Those salesmen forget 
that before a man will buy anything, he first of all 
has to be made to want it. 


Branch Offices that We understand on 
Drag Down the Sales Pretty good authority 


Department’s Profits that one of the big cor- 
porations held a direc- 


tors’ meeting last month to decide on closing up 
fifteen out of forty branch offices. The recom- 
mendation was made by the sales manager after 
three months’ field investigation. 
mendable recommendation. 


It was a com- 
It shows that sales 
managers have the courage of their convictions. 
Ever since the slump of 1921, Sales Management 
has consistently advocated closing down the 
numerous branch offices which sprang up in the 
balmy days of 1920. Most of these are being car- 
ried at a loss in the hope that those good old days 
will return. We think it will be a long, long time 
before those days of fat profits and easy selling 
come back. Moreover, the notable improvement in 
warehouse facilities during the last four years puts 
an entirely different complexion on this situation. 


There has been some criticism leveled against 
the Department of Commerce in connection with 
the report it issued on May 11, covering the service 
which a warehouse can render merchandisers. 
There is a feeling among the users of warehouse 
facilities that this was steam rollered through. At 
the meeting held in Washington last September 
few of the speakers had actual experience with 
warehousing of products. We are told that out of 
ninety warehouse associations, only one was rep- 
resented at the meeting; that the committee ap- 
pointed to recommend the forms of conditions and 
terms was not representative. Be this as it may, 
the fact remains that the government’s interest in 
better warehouse conditions will serve, if nothing 
else, to call the attention of manufacturers to the 
advantage of warehouses over branch sales offices 
in many territories. 

Write to Washington and get a copy of this 
report, and investigate the warehouse situation for 
yourself. Then go over your list of branch offices 
with a fine tooth comb. You will probably find 
about half of them could profitably be closed. They 
are a burden on sales which will become increas- 
ingly difficult to carry as competition grows. Take 
some of the money you save on rent and upkeep 
and add it to the branch manager's salary and let 


him devote all his time to selling goods, instead of 
entertaining visitors, 


Michigan’s Blue Sky Laws 
and the Dodge Stock Issue 


According to the 
newspaper re- 
ports, Dodge 
stock cannot be sold in Michigan because it does 
not qualify under the blue sky laws. The good 
will value of the Dodge business was appraised at 
more than $100,000,000. The sum of $1,841,600 is 
said to have been spent by Dodge Brothers in 
newspapers and magazine advertising alone last 
year. This has been going on for years, and the 
investment has paid big interest rates which were 
put back into the business and compounded. We 
contend that the investment which the Dodge 
brothers made in advertising, is more permanent 
and of greater value so far as earning power of 
future stock issues goes than the investment they 
made in plants and other physical property. Cer- 
tainly this is borne out by the price paid for the 
business. But the Michigan authorities can’t see it. 
In their great wisdom they have held that there is 
no value behind the stock, because the bricks and 
machinery have been mortgaged. 
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When the Product 
Isn’t Ready to Be 
Advertised 


(Continued from page 740) 


drawer for milk tickets, ice tickets, 
loose change. 

A card index recipe system. 

Some of the above features were 
immediately protected by patents, 
and the advertising of all of these 
features has made this distinctive 
kitchen cabinet so well known that 
it would hardly be supposed that 
any competitor could afford to 
copy even those features that were 
not patentable. 

Since September, 1922, the ad- 
_vertising has consisted entirely of 
frequent pages in two _ national 
magazines, telling and re-telling 
the story of Boone Cabinets de- 
signed by 369 women, and explain- 
ing their exclusive features. 


Sales Respond to Advertising 


Although the total advertising 
appropriation of the Campbell- 
Smith-Ritchie Company is. still 
materially less than the appropria- 
tion of either of several competi- 
tors, their sales have responded 
phenomenally. In 1924 an addi- 
tion was built to their factory and 
now in 1925 a second addition is 
nearing completion. 

‘Sales have greatly exceeded all 
previous records, even exceeding 
business done during the year of 
exceptional prosperity, 1919, im- 


mediately following the war. In 
April they received one single 


order for 1,525 cabinets, the largest 
single order ever received. 

During the past year they have 
increased their number of dealers 
by more than 25 per cent. 

During the month of May, a 
nation-wide, “Month of May Ex- 
position of Boone Cabinets” is 
being held throughout the country 
by furniture dealers who handle 
the Boone. Ninety-two per cent 
of the Boone dealers signed up to 
cooperate in this plan. 

Boone sales the first three 
months of 1925 were 48 per cent 
greater than the first three months 
of 1924, 

Hommann, Tarcher & Cornell, 
Inc., have been appointed to han- 
dle the advertising of the Freed- 
Eisemann Radio Corporation, of 
Brooklyn, New York, 
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Build 


Good Will 


for your firm 
this new way 


1925 MODEL 
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A constant reminder, 
the best ad you 


can have! 


HOUSANDS of 


business men are 


fore that brought such 


— care-free writing. Auto- 
building new business, cAutopoint . point is light, constantly 
holding old, by thisnew | 3 Outstanding Exclusive | in service; your name is 


way of advertising. 


Features 


there to remind him of 
you at times your sales- 


They have found that The fences “esate cond” > :, 
a constant reminder of 1 —an exclusive patent. When man couldn’t reach him. 
their firm, in the hands the lead is exhausted, the — Manufacturers,whole- 
of the people who influ- mechanism goes into neutral—it salers, retailers, bankers, 


ence business, is the 
most economical way 
they can advertise. 


Hence today the 


cannot “jam.” This is what breaks 

ordinary mechanical pencils. 

2 Bakelite barrel—an unchang- 
ing, onyx-like light-weight 


have had amazing re- 
sults from Autopoint 
advertising. They call it 


Autopoint—1925 model 
—is used more and more 
for this “good will” ad- 
vertising. Whether you 
send out ten, or one 


hundred, or ten thou- 


moving parts. 


material—cannot dent, split or “dhe Seest cone in thes 

seams used fot pone | world.” | Read its three 
Simplest, smoothest working outstanding, exclusive 

3 pao: Nothing com- features. 

plicaced to go weong—only two Today find out more 


about Autopoint. Mail 


sand, the effect on the 
individual recipient is the same. He gets 
a thrill out of owning such a superlatively 
fine pencil. 

Every time he writes with Autopoint, he 


thinksof you. For he neverhada pencil be- 


Name 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY, 4619 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


Without obligation, please rush sample of Autopoint Pencil, 1925 model, and prices, your 
business-building gift proposition, and full information. I attach business card or letterhead. 


us the coupon for prices, 
_ and descriptions of vari- 
ous styles. You owe it to yourself at least 
to learn of its new sales-possibilities. There 
is no obligation. We won’t send a sales- 
man if you prefer. 


But mail that coupon now—TODAY. 


S.-M. 5-16-25 


Position 


Company . 
Address 
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Put this Summers 
Sales Over with a 


BANG!!! 
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Send for Joe West's 


Summer Sales 
Cracker 


It will give you eight practical plans for 
getting more orders during July and 
August. 


If you are putting on a big summer sales 
contest, these plans can be fitted into it 
most effectively. 


If you are going to make a drive on cer- 
tain classes of items—these plans are 
just what you need. 


If you are not planning anything special, 
but intend to offset the summer let-down 
by constructive suggestions and helpful 
bulletins—then you will surely want this 
Dartnell sales cracker. 


This Coupon Brings it Free! 


J. E. WEST, Sales Manager 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago 


We are interested in the Dartnell summer campaign—send us particulars without 
obligation. 
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“We admit defeat. 
We thought we could 
get along without 


Standard 
Rate and 
Data 
Service 


but we thought 
wrong. Register our 
subscription to take 
effect immediately 
and send us the cur- 
rent issue by return 
mail.” 

Arthur Towell 

Miller-Rendall-Towell 


Advertising 
Madison, Wis. 


STANDARD 
RATE & DATA SERVICE 


536 Lake Shore Drive 
‘CHICAGO 


New York 


San Francisco 
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Commerce Bureau Completes 
Survey of Warehousing 


(Continued from page 747) 


sales office in the warehouse proper 
and take care of his distribution by 
using the storage warehouse prac- 
tically as a subsidiary distributing 
office. 


Officials of the Post Office De- 
partment say they are planning to 
be stern and severe in their en- 
forcement of the regulation against 
the insertion of extraneous matter 
in advertising literature mailed at 
the special low rate allowed to 
catalogs, house organs, “books,” 
etc., not exceeding eight ounces in 
weight. The attitude of the de- 
partment is that if advertisers are 
to enjoy the preferential rate of 
two ounces for one cent for their 
catalogs, etc., instead of paying the 
regular fare of 1% cents for two 
ounces which has lately gone into 
force they must not insert, in their 
catalogs, stuffers dealing with side 
lines, circulars, or even plates of 
samples that have no direct bear- 
ing upon the articles listed or de- 
scribed in the catalog. 

This stiffened censorship de- 
signed to prevent sales literature 
from stealing rides with catalogs 
is not intended to bar bona-fide 
return envelopes, reply cards, 
order blanks, etc., where replies or 
orders will relate to matters listed 
in the catalogs. Only a single card 
or envelope is allowed, though, 
and it is intimated that the bars 
will be up against an order form 
the reverse of which has been used 
to advertise a supplementary spe- 
cialty only distantly related, if at 
all, to the cataloged line. If in- 
serts, plates or other loose printed 
matter of elegible character be en- 
closed with books or catalogs these 
cannot be counted as catalog 
pages. In order to obtain the 
reduced rate as a catalog a publi- 
cation must encompass within its 
binding (stitched, stapled or 
pasted at the option of the mailer) 
not less than twenty-four pages. 


Every sales manager who relies 
on population facts for guidance in 
charting his market owes it to the 
cause of personal efficiency to 


apply at once to the United States 
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Census Bureau to place his name 
on the mailing list to receive the 
preliminary announcements for the 
new farm census. Inasmuch as the 
Quinquennial Census of Agricul- 
ture is of date of 1925 it will come 
as a pleasant surprise to market- 
ing executives that any figures 
whatever should be available thus 
promptly. 

That the preliminary figures 
(subject to correction) of Uncle 
Sam’s current inventory of rural 
resources should be obtainable so 
quickly is due to two circum- 
stances. First, the Census Bureau 
has made extra effort to turn 
around quickly on this particular 
statistical job because it well 
knows the whetted curiosity re- 
garding the farm market in the 
face of the readjustments of acre- 
age, the revision of farm valua- 
tions, the spread of tenantry, etc. 
Secondly, the bulletins have 
started promptly because the plan 
is to make public the figures by 
counties. As soon as all the coun- 
ties in a state are in hand a state 
summary is issued. To date, only 
two of these state tabulations have 
been prepared, namely Nevada 
and Rhode Island. 

Sales managers will have to wait 
until final publication of details for 
some of the information of the 1925 
census which will prove of the 
greatest practical service—for ex- 
ample, the figures showing the 
number of tractors and farm imple- 
ments in use on the farms. The 
preliminary figures, that are now 
issuing piece-meal, cover, how- 
ever, the number of farms; the 
acreage; the valuation; etc., to- 
gether with comparisons contrast- 
ing present status with conditions 
in 1920. Just here we have the 
reason why this 1925 farm census 
is counted upon to prove so reveal- 
ing to sales managers. 

Purchasing power of farmers is 
indicated even in the condensed 
version of the agricultural story 
that the bureau is putting out in 
these advance releases. The num- 
ber of farms operated by managers 
is set over against the number 
operated by tenants. In addition 


to the valuation of land and build- 
ings there is enumeration of the 
horses, mules and other live stock 
on the farms; the acreage of prin- 
cipal crops such as wheat and 
potatoes; and a record of the 
amount of the crops harvested in 
1924. One of the prime advan- 
tages of the serial plan of putting 
out the farm census, county by 
county, is that it will break up 
state maps into the white and 
black spots that enable a sales 
manager to apply local treatment 
in earnest. The returns that have 
already come through show that in 
the same state certain counties will 
show increases in the size of farm 
while other counties show shrink- 
age. The same is true of land 
values and number of farms. With 
the statements of the county sec- 
tors before him, no sales manager 
will be forced to generalize on 
rural market conditions and pros- 
pects. 


In order to dodge the new rate 
of two cents on the home-made 
card, users of post cards, reply 
cards, private mailing cards, and 
similar mediums, have turned to 
the government postal cards which 
continue to sell, carriage paid, at 
one cent. But these government 
cards are not to the liking of sev- 
eral and sundry direct-mail adver- 
tisers and users of card order 
forms. The dissatisfied prospects 
have been writing to the Post 
Office Department demanding im- 
provements. 

Some of the petitioners ask 
Uncle Sam to put out his cards in 
new sizes, particularly over-sizes. 
Others want the privilege of using 
half of the face of the card for 
advertising messages. A numer- 
ous contingent seeks to have the 
postal cards printed on_ stock 
better adapted to half-tone repro- 
ductions. So it goes, through a 
long directory of woes. To all 
such, the department has politely 
explained that nothing can be 
done just now for the reason that 
the orders of business men, who 
are content to take the government 
card as they find it, to avoid the 
mark-up of prices, have so 
swamped‘the Government Printing 
Office with unfilled contracts that 
the government must work out 
from under the load ere it so much 
as considers the addition of new 
models. 
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Are You Advertising . 
Or Running 
A Memory Course? 


ERE is a rather amusing instance that parallels “right 
: smartly” some questioned phases of advertising. 
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A friend of mine was laboring with a memory course—the kind 
that you remember something, so you will then remember the 
things you want to remember. 

That is, provided you remember the something you are sup- 
posed to remember with. 
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Names were this man’s steep grade. 
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Recently, he was introduced to a prospect named Stubbs. 
Noticing that the prospect had a stub of a cigar in his mouth, he 
at once associated the two, as per memory course rule three, 
chapter four. 
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The next time he met this prospect, he gaily called him Mr. Butts. 
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They figure that they will first attract attention, and then the 
attentioner will forever afterwards associate the girl with the 


ina) Every once in a while we have customers who want the pretty ii 
Eva girl type of illustrations for their campaign. tr 
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eg product, and so not thinking of any other girl, will totally a 
debar other products. a 
Sort of a memory memorizer. WW 


Perhaps it’s so. 

We don’t know, never having had any experience with that 
calendar brand of advertising. 

It has always been our belief that an advertising illustration 
should illustrate the advertisement, and not some Atlantic 
City Beauty Show. 


If you have some such notion, you may find we also have 
other views that agree with yours. 


UTHILL ADVERTISING AGENC 


L. W. C. TUTHILL, President 
1133 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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The Latest and Greatest Typewriter Development is 


The New Model 6 
Remington-Noiseless 


with four-row Standard Keyboard 


HIS is the one machine which contains every feature and 

every quality the typewriter user needs and wants. The 
keyboard is standard—familiar to every typist. The touch is 
exceptionally light and easy, the action swift, the 
work beautiful, the manifolding qualities unex- 
celled. And to all of these merits it adds the 
exclusive and crowning virtue of silence. 


Sold by the 
Remington Typewriter Co. 


374 Broadway, New York 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 
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The All Year 


Convention Site 


ITH the completion of its special 1500- 

seat convention auditorium, occupying the 

ground floor of the new wing of the 
French Lick Springs Hotel building, this de- 
lightful resort, in the Cumberland foothills of 
Southern Indiana, steps into first place among 
America’s convention sites. 


You Get More Accomplished 


At French Lick Springs all the participants in 
your convention activities are housed under one 
roof—in the magnificent modern hotel build- 
ing. This means full attendance and prompt 
disposal of all matters under consideration. It 
means elimination of taxicab and other ex- 
penses. It means more time for amusement 
and recreation. 


Two 18-Hole Golf Courses 


Here are two of America’s. best-liked golf 
courses: one, an easy, older course practically 
at the hotel doorstep; and the other, the cele- 
brated new Upper Course where Walter Hagen 
won the 1924 professional championship. Con- 
vention delegates can play either course; and, 
if desired, special championship tournaments 
will be arranged. 


Tennis, Swimming, Horseback 


Two well-kept tennis courts. A swimming pool 
in the bath department where one can go for 
a. refreshing plunge or for any of the many 
therapeutic bath treatments. A_ special bath 
department and swimming pool for ladies. A 
large stable of thoroughbred saddle horses. 
These are some of the diversions that French 
Lick Springs provides. 


Miles of Alluring Countryside 


To the person who is disposed to hike or ride 
horseback for recreation, the miles of winding 
trails through forest and meadowland make 
French Lick Springs unforgettable. And while 
many who come to French Lick Springs do not 
partake of the curative Spring waters that 
gush forth from the ground on the hotel prop- 
erty, there are hundreds who find new health 
and invigoration in the famous Pluto, Bowles 
and Proserpine Waters. 


Tell Us Your Requirements 


Write today, stating the time when your con- 
vention will be held and the accommodations 
you will require. We believe we can convinee 
you that the many advantages afforded by 
French Lick Springs Hotel will make it the 
most desirable place you could possibly select. 
And remember this: French Lick Springs 
Hotel is ideal in every way for the small meet- 
ing as well as the large convention. Rooms 
and meals are included in the rate you pay. 
Costs are definitely known in advance. Do 
yourself and your organization the justice of 
asking for all of the facts about French Lick 
Springs now. 


AppRESS CONVENTION SECRETARY 
FRENCH LICK SPRINGS HOTEL CO. 
French Lick, Indiana 
“The Home of Pluto Water” 
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Broadway’s Crack Salesmen 


(Continued from page 736) 


energetic. His comment was rapid- 
fire. “A good many men make too 
many calls a day. I’d rather make 
ten than forty. Persistence is all 
right, yes; but insurance-salesman- 
ship doesn’t go here... . A man 
must know the right moment to 
push the book in front of his pros- 
pect. ... . Don’t talk too much. 
Meet the other man on his own 
level; don’t high-hat him... . Try 
to hit on the name of an owner 
whom the other man knows and 
respects. ... Don’t stress mechan- 
ical features; 90 percent of your 
prospects don’t know what’s under 
the hood; especially New York 
owners. .. . Good thing for a sales- 
man to spend enough time at the 
factory to learn what he means 
when he talks about the physical 
and mechanical elements of his 
car. 
Knowing the Product 


“For example: a man who said 
he was in the leather business in- 
sisted that we were misrepresent- 
ing by calling our cushions leather- 
covered. I turned over one of the 
seat covers and showed him (as I 
had been shown at the factory) the 
split of the hide, demonstrating be- 
yond further doubt that we were 
telling the truth and that it was 
genuine leather. Or if I told some 
of the men around here that out 
at the factory they use a diamond 
point to cut a gear, they’d put it 
down as good advertising copy, 
but too fantastic to talk about. 

“Don’t knock the other man’s 
car. Find out what feature your 
prospect is most interested in— 
mechanics, comfort, beauty, etc., 
and then hammer, hammer, ham- 
mer on that. Don’t talk the wrong 
thing, like the racing man we once 
had on the floor here, who cornered 
a little bald-headed cloak and suit 
maker and handed him a line of 
engineering data that would have 
killed him for us forever, if the 
sales manager hadn’t wisely intro- 
duced himself into the fray and 
dismissed the whole subject by 
saying: “This motor will run sweet 
and powerful so long as you keep 
the hood closed’.” 

Daniel W. O’Sullivan is very 
much like his name. He handles 
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the gloves with almost professional 
skill, and plays as fast a game of 
handball as any man on the Row. 
“As a matter of fact,” said O’Sulli- 
van to me when I dropped in to 
see him, “it was while playing 
handball up at the club, that I met 
my biggest customer. Later, in the 
locker room, while we dressed to- 
gether, I talked Packard. A week 
after that, on the handball court 
again, I talked price. Under the 
showers I talked deliveries. And 
in the locker room he said, ‘Ali 
right, drive around tomorrow. [’ll 
take a look.’”’ 


Packard’s New York Leader 


This prospect was president of 
one of the big renting companies 
in New York, and to date, O’Sulli- 
van has sold him thirty-five Pack- 
ard Eight sedan limousines. To a 
competing company he has just 
sold eight similar vehicles, saying 
“Don’t let your competitor catch 
you napping!” 

These are not merely windfalls 
for O’Sullivan; they are a habit 
with him. For five years he has 
been consistently on top or near 
the top for Packard-New York. He 
has always been the terror of con- 
test managers, his most famous ex- 
ploit being the wrecking of the 
Transcontinental of 1923. This was 
an ingenious sales contest which 
took the form of a cross-the-coun- 
try race, New York to Los An- 
geles and back. It was planned.to 
last six weeks, and quotas and 
mileage credits were so tabulated 
and assigned that it was consid- 
ered almost impossible for any 
man to finish before the fifth week. 
In the first week O’Sullivan rolled 
up enough sales and deliveries to 
make the trip three times back and 
forth across the continent. 


One little story they still tell up 
at Packard. He was going to the 
Automobile Show, was O’Sullivan, 
but the trolley car wasn’t going 
fast enough for him. So out he 
hops and lands at the bottom of 
a deep excavation in the street. 
One leg was broken and minor in- 
juries. Two weeks later. O’Sulli- 
van is back in the showroom, 
swinging a pair of crutches, a 
plaster leg and a handsome woolen 
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sock. “He’s heard there’s a sales 
contest. Is that right?’ 

“Yes,” he is told, “but it’s almost 
over now.” 

“Well, I’d like to get into it,” 
says Dan, “providing there’s no ob- 
jection.” 

There was none, so O’Sullivan 
“got into it,” crutches, plaster leg, 
woolen sock and all, and finished 
close up to the top—a good third. 

No, indeed, I’m not picking the 
best of New York automobile 
salesmen. I’d as soon think of of- 
fering to catch the Phantom Finn 
himself in a hare and hounds chase. 
But you wouldn’t go far wrong, 
I’m thinking, if you placed the 
laurel wreath yourself on any one 
of the four gentlemen above men- 
tioned. 


Gimbel Brothers Lead in 
Advertising Volume 


Some interesting figures on ad- 
vertising lineage used during 1924 
by some of the largest department 
stores in New York City, have 
been issued by the research depart- 
ment of the New York Sun. Of 
the eighteen largest department 
stores, Gimbel Brothers and R. H. 
Macy & Company, Inc., lead all 
others in total space used for 
newspaper advertising. Gimbel 
Brothers used 3,750,147 lines, and 
R. H. Macy, 3,728,521 lines. 


A.N.A. Meeting Held in 
Chicago 

The semi-annual meeting of the 
Association of National Advertis- 
ers was held May 6-8 at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. Two 
hundred and twenty-five delegates 
attended the three-day sessions. 
Among the speakers were: E. D. 
Gibbs, National Cash Register 
Company; John B. Garver, Garver 
Brothers; J. W. McIver, Edison 
Lamp Works; W. K. Towers, 
Paige-Detroit Motor Car Com- 
pany; R. D. Baldwin, Simonds 
Saw and Steel Company; F. H. 
Camp, Log Cabin Syrup Company ; 
A. D. Welton, Continental & Com- 
mercial National Bank; Eben Grif- 
fits, Vacuum Oil Company; P. B. 
Zimmerman, National Lamp 
Works; E. M. Swazey, the New 
York American; Carl Gazley, 
Yawman & Erbe Manufacturing 
Company. 


—send for new 1925 
catalog —free 


Sales Convention 
Novelties 


Banquets 
Stag Smokers 
Contests 
Dances 
Delegations 


Or 


—quick service 


Capital—A MILLION FRIENDS 


Complete assortments— reasonable prices 


Paper Hats Balloons Masquerade Suits | 
Pennants Address Books Thermometers 
Shields Mintel: Biseses Calendars 
Banners Kev Chai Cigarette Cases 
Emblems ible anaes Card Cases | 
Flags Tape Measures _—_ Bill Folds 
Badges Ash Trays Cuff Links 
Buttons Book Marks Paper Garlands 

Stunts and Stunt Books | 


THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 


39 W. Adams St., Chicago Vinton Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


“It’s time to get out a Catalog” 


grief and lamentations, upon the subject of issuing a catalog. 


share of the burden of planning and writing the catalog. 


‘About this time of year a good many folks are beginning to ponder, with much 


Every one around the place agrees that it’s high time the tompany had a new 
catalog. The old one is entirely out of date, and half the numbers have been superseded 
by new items. No question about it, a new catalog is quite in order. But, somehow, 
nobody wants to tackle the job. There are sad memories of “the last time™ a catalog 
was compiled, and the endless work and worry incident thereto. All in all, catalog 
building is a sort of an undertaking that it is decidedly desirable to dodge. 

If this is the condition in your office now, why not call on us? We are ready and 
willing to shoulder full responsibility. Catalog building is a part of our business, and 
we have the facilities to handle it in a business-like way. We are prepared to relieve 
you of all the detail work and worry, and, if you desire, we will even take on a good 


Almost before you know it, you'll have a new, modern-to-the-minute catalog, with 
very little expenditure of time and effort on your part. And at a decidedly economical cost.” 


RATHBUN-GRANT-HELLER CO., 725 S. Wells Street, Chicago 


Special Letterheads for Your Letters 
to Salesmen 


Improve the effectiveness of your letters and bulletins to salesmen 
by the occasional use of special letterheads for that purpose designed 
by Dartnell. A dozen novel ideas that fit in with your plans for 
this summer. Write for sample set of designs—free. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


SEND 


for Set of 
Samples 


FREE 


1801 Leland Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


| 


nows 


MONTRE 
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“GIBBONS k CANADA” 
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OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
GEORGE 
ENOS 
THROOP 


Incorporated 


cAn Institution 


The character and number of 
our customers is brief testimony 
to the quality of our service. 
The individuality of this or- 
ganization is evidenced by the 
firms it serves as well as by the 
men who make our organiza- 
tion an institution. 

It is extremely interesting to 
hear the story gained from 25 
years of active experience. 

A most complete portfolio will 
be sent to any executive, entirely 
without obligation. It gives facts 
and figures for careful study. 


GEORGE {[ENOS THROOP 


Incorporated 
6 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago 
New York Detroit 


“The oldest exclusive outdoor advertising agents in America’”’ 
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CO Promotion 
\ BALLOONS 


Toyco Promotion Balloons have a 
powerful child appeal. Ask us how 
to hitch this force to your sales. 


Business Idea Dep’t. 
The TOYCRAFT RUBBER CO. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


BY DIRECT-MAIL 
ADVERTISING 


SELL 


“Anything that can be sold can be sold by mail” | 


Back up your salesmen. Sell small, isolated towns 
without salesmen. With ONE LETTER a merchant | 
sold $63,393.00 in 10 days; a retailer sold $22,896.20 
in 30 days. Send 25c for a copy of POSTAGE 
Magazine and actual copies of these two letters. If, 
you sell, you need POSTAGE. Tells how to write) 
result getting letters, folders, booklets, house maga- 
zines. $2 a year for 12 numbers full of usable cashable 
selling ideas. 


18 E. 18th St..— POSTAGE — New York City 


‘*WORLD’S HANDIEST ADDER”’ 


(Pocket Size) 
A mae, = SPEED AND ACCURACY 
“747 SUBTRACT 4 
Ie Will MULTIPLY $ 50 
DIVIDE 
Does the same work as more costly ma- 
chines. GUARANTEED. Send your $2.50 
and receive your Machine by return mail. 


MARVEL ADDING MACHINE CO. 
123 W. Madison St., _ Chicago, IIl. 


gummed special design stickers, 
labels and embossed seals in 
any quantity. We carry a com- 
plete line of standard stock 
stickers and can render prompt 
delivery. Send for catalogue. 


Pins 


ST. LOUIS STICKER COMPANY 
1627 S. M. Washington Avenue St. Louis 
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Packages as Premiums 


(Continued from page 738) 


woman would be glad to keep. 
“A container such as this one,” 
the sales manager of this company 
pointed out, “carries not only a 
definite sales appeal of its own, but 
through using it for our candies, 
we have created a new sales unit. 
And it is this sales unit which 
makes our proposition an attrac- 
tive one for our dealers. These 
boxes are made in odd sizes—to 
hold one and one half pounds, or 
two and one quarter pounds. Now 
if we pack a pound and a half of 
seventy cent candy in one of these 
boxes, and pay a dollar and a half 
for the container, the combination 
package will sell for a price which 
is big enough to give us a profit, 
and still leave a good margin for 
the dealer to make his profit. So 
tar results from a sales standpoint 
have been very satisfactory.” 


An Appeal to Farm Trade 


Gowan, Lenning-Brown Com- 
pany, wholesale grocers of Duluth, 
Minnesota, have successfully em- 
ployed a standard three gallon 
cream can for packing coffee, to 
sell in the Northwest dairy coun- 
try. The can, which is reproduced 
in the group of containers at the 
top of page 737, is lithographed in 
colors, and has a specially fitted 
clamp top and a wooden handle. 
These cans are reported to be in 
constant use as shipping contain- 
ers for cream and milk among the 
dairy country farmers. This same 
company also used a cream cooler 
pail in the same way. 

Somewhat along the same line, 
the Steele-Wedeles Company, 
wholesale grocers of Chicago, 
packed coffee in three sizes of gal- 
vanized buckets. The bucket is 
made exactly like a standard good 
quality water bucket, which 
quickly finds a general use about 
a farm or in the rural household. 

Galvanized buckets are also used 
by the Standard Oil Company in 
quantities that run well up into the 
hundreds of thousands yearly, for 
packing axle grease. Three sizes 
are used, ten, fifteen, and twenty- 
five pound quantities. By the time 
six or eight of these are put into 
use On a farm the brand name of 
the product. becomes indelibly 
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stamped on the minds of the buy- 
ers in that community. 

A container designed to be filled 
with some product which appeals 
particularly to children, and which, 
itself, is designed in the form of a 
toy, is the miniature train in which 
several varieties of Happiness 
candy are packed. As it is mar- 
keted, the box appears as it does 
in the illustration, but in the bot- 
tom of it is an envelope containing 
shafts and wheels for the car. 
These fit on to tin attachments, 
which are welded on the bottom of 
the can and bent flat. The wheels 
are the standard size used for toy 
trains and will fit on any toy rail- 
road track the child may already 
have. 

The children’s tin lunch box, 
decorated in colors with nursery 
rhyme characters (also repro- 
duced), is another example of this 
same type of toy appeal. A sim- 
ilar lunch box, in plain colors, 
filled with peanuts, has been mar- 
keted by the thousands by Sears, 
Roebuck & Company. 


The Question of Cost 


Utility containers, of course, al- 
most always involve an added 
cost, and the item of the quantity 
of any one design which any man- 
ufacturer can use is an important 
factor in determining this cost. 
Unless a large quantity can be 


- bought, the sales cost might pro- 


hibit the development of such an 
idea. Many types of containers 
are made in stock designs and 
sizes, but the trend among users of 
all sorts of packages, including the 
utility styles, has been toward in- 
dividualized designs. Where the 
container is designed especially by 
the manufacturer, it often carries 
only the company name, the tend- 
ency being to use as little copy as 
possible, since many consumers 
feel that this detracts from the 
appearance of the box or can. 


The Houston Post-Dispatch 
broadcasted the speeches deliv- 
ered at the annual convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World held in Houston, May 
10-15, 


Judging from the tonnage and character 
of the Tips editor’s mail this month, a 


good many sales departments have set 
aside a sum in their 1925 budgets for some 
substantial direct advertising with the 
service-and-facts slant. There’s a bunch of 
good things weighing down our lower right 
hand drawer, which would not come amiss 
in any sales library, all of them bidding 
energetically for mention in these columns. 


Our old friend, Tim Thrift, of the 
American Multigraph Sales Company, sent 
in a dozen or more booklets, written in his 
pleasant style. Three of them in particular 
you will find interesting: “Merchandising,” 
“Following Thru with Follow-up,” and 
“How to Compile a Mailing List.” If you 
want copies, write the company at East 
40th Street and Kelley Avenue, Cleveland, 
and address Mr. Thrift himself. 


“Time,” a booklet put out by Rogers & 
Company of Chicago, looked like one of 
our old nursery books reincarnated into a 
piece of promotional matter, and we found 
it, as the départment store ad writers say, 
quite intriguing. The copy in our type- 
writer grew cold while we glimpsed its 
message, which has to do with increasing 
the number of profitable sales calls through 
the judicious use of printed matter. Ask 
your secretary to address Mr. A. E. Hig- 
gins, in care of the company at 20th and 
Calumet Avenue. 


Four substantial new market surveys are 
available to executives who are scanning 
wall maps and studying market conditions 
preparatory to choosing promising terri- 
tory for intensive driving in the next six 
months. “First Market of the Prosperous 
South,” put out by the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune, is itself an exemplification of 
prosperity, being printed in two colors, and 
liberally illustrated with charts, halftones, 
and even a number of artistic etchings. 
Full of facts and comprehensive. John F. 
Tims will put one of the books in the mail 
for you if you write him. 


Admitting they’ve got lots of money to 
spend, the folks down Oklahoma-way in- 
vite you into their market through a book- 
let called “The Combination to Prosper- 
ous Oklahoma.” Mr. H. E. Dreier, adver- 
tising manager, the Oklahoman & Times, 
will send you their latest market analysis 
if you want one. 


“1925 Information About St. Louis and 
Its Great Merchandising Market” is now 
in circulation under the copyright of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Information con- 
veniently classified and arranged. Address 
Mr. Brent Williams. 


“The Workshop of the World,” which— 
you guessed it—could be none other than 
Pittsburgh, is a market data book just pub- 


lished by the Pittsburgh Sun @ Post. Ask 
Mr. J. E. Trower for your copy. 
The Review-Chronicle National Adver- 


tising Bureau is still broadcasting hallelu- 
jahs in behalf of the Pacific Northwest. 
Now comes a survey of distribution and 
brand popularity of toilet preparations in 
the Spokane market. Highly detailed, with 
exhaustive tabulations. If you’re interested, 
write Mr. Tom Turner. 


The heart of New York, the shopping 
place of ten million New Yorkers and the 
city’s millions of visitors, has been mapped 
by the New York Sun, showing the loca- 
tion and nature of business of the import- 
ant retail establishments. There’s no ques- 
tion but that it will be of real value to 
every sales manager who sells or plans to 
sell in New York. Write Mr. E. S. 
Friendly, 280 Broadway, for “The Shop- 
ping Place of Millions.” If you prefer, the 
New York office of Sales Management will 
get a copy for you. 


If you’ve ever felt that you'd like to 
spike down this institutional advertising 
idea and take a look at it at close range, 
write Mr. Herbert S. Browne of The 
Faithorn Company, 500 Sherman Street, 
Chicago, for a copy of “Institutional Ad- 
vertising,’ an aristocratic looking Tittle 
booklet they have just issued. Marvel at 
the pretty colors on the cover and then 
read the message inside. 


The Du-Plex Envelope Corporation is 
putting out a bulletin of mailing data 
which should be coming to your desk if 
you are in any way employing the use of 
direct mail in your sales work. It’s called 
the “Du-Plex Postal Advisor,’ and _ it’s 
frankly out to talk over ways and means 
of securing a revision of the new postal 
law, as well as getting a higher return, 
meanwhile, from money spent for direct 
mail work. Mr. R. A. Wesley will put 
you on his mailing list, we think. 


If you happen to be out scouting for 
some fun-makers, souvenirs, or specialties 
for use in your summer sales convention or 
in connection with sales contests, you might 
capture an idea out of a little catalogue 
put out by the Russell Hampton Company, 
39 West Adams Street, Chicago. The name 
of it is “Rotary Club Specialties,’ but it 
has many ideas in it usable for banquets 
and general sales conferences of all kinds. 
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‘Bring Your 
iSalest Problems 
To Us 


JOSEPH EWING 


MARKETING COUNSEL 


36 West 44% Street 
NEW YORK 
PHONE - - VANDERBILT - - 0508 


House Organs 


We are the producers of some of the 
oldest and most successful house 
organsin the country. Write for copy 
of THE WILLIAM FEATHER MaGaAZINE. 


The William Feather Company 


611 Caxton Building :: Cleveland, Ohio 
orig . ry r oy. Your 
fone et Ma 
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Bustness Cartoon SERVICE 
108 S LaSalle St tS Sa hates. 


The echenil Donnelley 
CORPORATION 
Specializing on 
Automobile Owner Lists 
and Automotive Statistics 
NEVADA IOWA 


Handy Expense Books | 
for Traveling Men 


Space for all necessary expense items. No carrying forward, 
reduces possibility of error, saves time and trouble for 
salesman bookkeeper. Hundreds of progressive firms 
everywhere keep their traveling men supplied. Sample free 
100 for $3.00 S00 for $13.75 1000 for $25.00 
teoy, CARRETT & MASSIE, Inc., Publishers 
P. O. Box 1837-0 Richmond, » Vieginia 


Speeches— Pea — Debates 


Speeches, essays, etc., prepared to order 
on any subject. Facts, arguments assem- 
bled for any purpose. Complete literary 
service. Can saw both horns of a dil- 
emma. 20 years experience in literary and 
journalistic fields. 


F. H. CROSS STUDIO, Suite 25 
4553 Emerson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


DIRECT EVIDENCE 


INCREASES SALES 


If your salesmen could show skeptical prospects the 
ps letters and orders which you receive from 

isfied customers, it would remove doubt and get the 
py Don’t leave testimonial letters lying idle in your 
files— give them to your men and increase your sales 
thru their use. Write for samnles and prices. 


AJAX PHOTO PRINT CO., 35 West Adams Street, Chicago 
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HowCanWe Control 


Commission Men? 
(Continued from page 732) 


something new—a new idea to 
show you.’ Telling the same old 
story over and over again each 
trip will wear down any salesman. 
He thinks it is an old story to the 
buyer. And because he thinks it 
is old, he doesn’t take the trouble 
to tell it to a lot of prospects who 
may be just ready to buy. If we 
can give him a new slant, he’ll try 
it out a few times at least and if 
there is a grain of merit in it, he’ll 
get an order from the first two or 
three attempts and that puts him 
in the ‘Well, this may be worth 
trying’ attitude and, after all, that’s 
the main thing in selling.” 


Old Plans that Work 


The sales manager who com- 
plains that his commission sales- 
men are not working hard enough 
doesn’t stop to realize that he is 
probably not using some of the 
time-tried and simple plans which 
other sales managers have used 
repeatedly for years. He looks for 
some new and wonderful plan 
which is novel and original. But 
meanwhile hundreds of sales man- 
agers are using the old plans and 
getting results. 

Take a simple thing like an anni- 
versary week. Every firm must 
have an anniversary once a year, 
and every anniversary is an oppor- 
tunity to ask the salesmen to make 
a special effort. Then there is the 
president’s birthday, the sales man- 
ager’s birthday, and a dozen other 
similar events. To some sales 
managers it may seem sentimental, 
or even saccharine, or—speak it 


gently—effeminate—to ask a bunch 


of hard-boiled salesmen to make a 
special effort to shower the presi- 
dent with orders just because a 
certain day happens to be the anni- 
versary of his birth. But the 
answer is, “It works.” And be- 
sides, a little sentiment in business 
isn’t a crime anyway. 


Homer J. Buckley was reelected 
chairman of the Executive Board 
of the Advertising Council of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce 


at a meeting held April 29. John 


H. Logeman was reelected first 
vice-chairman. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


DISTRICT MANAGERS—THE AVERAGE 
sales manager will not be interested in the 
connections here offered, nor will the adver- 
tiser be interested in him. But if you are one 
of those rare men who have an actual capacity 
for making salesmen; if you have considerably 
more physical and mental energy than most 
possess; if you have a demonstrable record in 
large scale direct distribution, a $10,000 per 
year opportunity exists for you here. Write 
fully, in confidence, to H. F. Baker, general 
sales manager, 208 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 


SALESMEN, SALESWOMEN, DISTRICT 
managers—Sell exclusive lingerie. We offer: 
1. Superior line of values. 2. Cooperation un- 
limited. . Commissions that swell the bank 
aceount. That’s why. Write or wire Wyant 
Way of New York, Inc., Suite 733, Lincoln 
Bank Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVEL- 
oped during 26 years for clients by my direct- 
mail plans, copy, campaigns. A $25,000 annual 
volume increased ten-fold in twelve months. 
Another, from an initial expenditure of $720 
developed in four years sales by mail of half 
million yearly. Ten years sales promotion 
manager Larkin Co. Submit sales problems 
for free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 
Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo. 


SALES LETTERS—ACTION PRODUCERS, 
forcefully written, that get what they go after. 
Vitalize your message with ideas that produce. 
Get salesmen! Sell goods! Make collections! 
Outline your proposition for free suggestions. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Clifton Kirkpatrick, 
3327 Woodland, Kansas City, Mo. 


REPRESENTATIVE WANTED—WE ARE 


seeking the services of a capable representa-. 


tive in some of the leading sales centers— 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, San Francisco, Detroit, 
and Indianapolis. In these cities our business 
is well established without personal represen- 
tation. In other cities our salesmen are suc- 
cessful. They are paid on a commission basis. 
We have an excellent opportunity for good 
men to make substantial profits the first 
month. A letter addressed to Sales Department, 
The Dartnell Corporation, 1801 Leland Ave., 
(aie, “= bring Getalled information. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SALES EXECUTIVE—PROVEN ABILITY— 
wholesale or manufacturing. Previously asso- 
ciated two concerns. Made three outstanding 
records as salesman, sales manager, assistant 
general manager. Married. Age 37. Know 
correct practice and theory of selling and man- 
agement. Perfect health. Morally and finan- 
cially responsible. Credited with splendid per- 
sonality. Employed. Reason desire change not 
in aecord with recently injected reactionary 
policies. Services available on reasonable notice. 
Immediate compensation secondary to opportun- 
ity. Interested only in first class legitimate 
enterprise which is susceptible to development. 
Will bear strictest investigation. Correspond- 
ence invited. Box 588, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 


MAN — AGENCY AND 
selling experience. College graduate. Protes- 
tant. Age 26. Experienced copy, layout and 
plan. Knowledge printing, cuts and art work. 
Executive ability, able to assist busy executive 
or take charge small department. Willing locate 
anywhere. Prove worth on small starting sal- 
ary. Simply attach your card to this ad and 
send to Box 582, SALES MANAGEMENT, 1801 Le- 
land Ave., Chicago. 


"ADVERTISING 


IF YOU ARE IN NEED OF "4 MAN WHO 
has had over five and one-half years sales ex- 
perience on the road and also managing a 
sales force, promoting sales and advertising 
with the grocery trade, you may by getting in 
touch with Dartnell Corporation find that I am 
just the man you are looking for. At present 
am managing for a nationally known concern 
in Greater New York City. Box 586, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 


SALESMAN—WELL DEVELOPED PER- 
sonality, following and sales ability with eleven 
years selling experience desires connection, pre- 
ferably with textile or knit wear manufacturer 
of reputable standing; Northwest or Pacific 
Coast territory. Address Box 584, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 


AGENCY WANTED 


WANTED—U. S. SELLING AGENCY FOR 
specialty, preferably food, that can be sold 
through wholesale grocers by nationally known 
million dollar food company with sales organ- 
ization now covering American grocery trade. 
Address Distributor —. 504-510 Federal Bank 
Bldg., Omaha, Neb., ie As 
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‘This is our estimate of the number of industrial and mer- 
cantile concerns that now refer to Thomas’ Register for 
sources of supply, as instinctively as they look at the clock. 


HERE ARE THE CIRCULATION FACTS: 


More than 25,000 copies are in use (not all one edition—single editions 
often used for more than 2 year). 


Reaches all lines, evervwhere in the U. S.; also an important foreign 
circulation. 


Largely adopted by “Big Business’’;—lesser business uses it extensively. 


In the “over $10,000,000 class”—more than 500 users. 
In the “over $1,000,000”—more than 3,000. 
“Over $100,000”—more than 8,000. 


More than 1,000 copies in places of public Reference where each copy is 
issued by many. 


IS NOT 50,000 USERS A CONSERVATIVE ESTIMATE? 


When these buyers consult Thomas’ Register, they want 
to buy, want to know where to buy and are eager for 
descriptive matter that will inform them. 


No matter what your product, the Register will present 
your descriptive matter to the right man at the right time, 
with exceptional economy. 


It will bring tangible returns, in the form of direct in- 
quiries from intending buyers, continuously for more 
than a year, at a cost for only one insertion. 


We urge all patrons to use “Keys.” Most of them do and know what they get;—hence,— 
2236 CONCERNS are using 6805 SPACES for description and advertising of products. 


No trade paper has as many advertisers;—few have half as many. 
No other Purchasing Guide or Catalogue has half as many. 


(Non-competitive with trade papers; it works only 
when buying is contemplated, but it is then supreme). 


The Only Complete Purchasing Guide 


Price, $15.00;—4,400 Pages 9 x1 2—Twice the size of any other 
All Lines—All Names— Everywhere 


Used by those who demand the best—not free distribution; they 
— want it, order it, pay for it—use it—Thomas’ Register is the only w ork 
of its kind classed as “paid” circulation, and the only one a member of the A. B. C. 


THOMAS PUBLISHING CO., 463 Eighth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO—20 W. Jackson Blvd. SAN FRANCISCO—465 California St. BOSTON—aAliston Square. TORONTO—91 Constance St. 
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ONE YEAR OLD! 


Because Liberty has built, on bed-rock principles, 
a net paid circulation of more than a million — 


Because nothing but editorial merit has actuated 
its growth — 


Because the manner in which this first million was 
secured makes future growth inevitable — 


| 
| 
° ° ° ° ° 
| Because it has directed its circulation so as to be of 
known value to its advertisers — 
| 
| 


Because its make-up means that ‘tan advertisement 
in Liberty can’t be buried’’— 


Because more than 200 national advertisers have 
appeared — 


Because many of them have testified as to results —- 


Liberty is a substantial force for sales that 
must be reckoned with whenever a national 
advertising program is in the forming | 


Tribune Square, CHICAGO 247 Park Avenue, NEW YORK Haas Building, LOS ANGELES 


